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Copy  of  resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  Congregational 
Union,  at  Bradford,  on  Tuesday,  October  ii,  1892. 

That  this  Assembly,  inviting  the  churches  of  the  Congregational  Order  in 
England  and  Wales  to  commemorate  the  martyrdoms  of  Henry  Barrowe,  John 
Greenwood,  and  John  Penry,  who  were  put  to  death  in  London,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1593,  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel,  first 
renders  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  the  grace  vouchsafed  to  these  His  servants. 
This  assembly  would  make  special  mention  of  the  clearness  with  which  they 
saw  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  the  supreme  law  for  the  government  of  His  Church,  and  that  the  interpretation 
of  that  will  is  ever  to  be  sought  in  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  His  faithful 
disciples  in  their  gatherings  ;  the  boldness  with  which  they  testified  that  a 
Christian  Church  is  an  assembly  of  Christian  persons  and  no  others  ;  their 
unshaken  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  civil  government  in  all  civil  causes,  their 
meek  endurance  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  them  for  their  fidelity  to  the  truths 
revealed  to  them  ;  and  their  strong  abiding  confidence  that  these  truths  would 
one  day  be  commonly  recognised.  The  Assembly  avows  its  conviction  that  the 
freedom  of  worship  and  self-government,  now  prized  by  the  Churches  generally 
in  these  realms,  is  largely  the  result  of  the  fidelity  of  the  sixteenth  century  con- 
fessors and  their  fellow  separatists. 

That  the  Assembly  earnestly  recommends  the  members  of  the  churches,  whose 
responsibility  and  privilege  it  is  to  set  forth  the  truths  for  which  these  men  died, 
to  acquaint  themselves  and  their  children  ^yith  this  heroic  history,  so  that  the 
Congregationalists  of  today  may  be  faithful  to  their  heritage,  and  sharers  of  the 
grace  so  richly  bestowed  by  God  upon  their  fathers. 

That  the  Assembly  adopts  the  report  now  presented  to  it,  and  instructs  the 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of 
literature  and  lectures  in  the  way  indicated." 


preface. 


HE  six  tracts  which  are  here  bound  up  together  are 
published  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  passed  in  Bradford,  at  the 
Autumnal  Assembly  of  1892,  and  are  part  of  a 
scheme  for  celebrating  the  Tercentenary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Greenwood,  Barrowe,  and  Penry.  The  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  includes  public  demonstrations  and  the 
delivery  of  Lectures.  But  the  committee  felt — and  the  Union 
cordially  endorsed  the  sentiment — that  the  commemoration  would 
not  be  complete  without  an  attempt  to  put  the  principles  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs  before  our  people  for  their  reading.  To 
do  this  no  way  appeared  so  effectual  as  the  issue  of  short  tracts, 
popularly  written,  by  men  who,  because  their  convictions  as  to 
the  Apostolic  idea  of  the  Church  are  identical  with  those  which 
possessed  the  martyrs,  both  understand  their  historical  position 
and  share  their  enthusiasm.  The  tracts  here  given  to  the  public 
are  designedly  unambitious  ;  but  they  are  sent  out  with  the 
fullest  confidence  in  their  historical  accuracy,  and  their  fidelity  as 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  for  which  Barrowe,  Greenwood,, 
and  Penry  died. 

The  period  of  our  history  which  is  here  illustrated  is  little 
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known.  When  Cromwell  needed  men  of  strong  hearts,  trust- 
worthy men,  to  meet  and  overcome  the  aristocratic  supporters 
of  absolute  government  in  Church  and  State,  and  found 
them  in  the  Independents,  he  called  Independency  to  a  place 
in  English  history  which  it  has  never  lost.  The  service  which 
the  Independents  have  rendered  to  our  national  liberties  has 
been  again  and  again  described  by  the  general  historian.  But 
there  was  a  heroic  generation  before  the  Ironsides,  and  the 
general  historian  has  been  diffident  in  treating  it  ;  perhaps 
because  religious  ideas  were  involved  in  the  story  which  he  did 
not  feel  himself  called  to  estimate.  All  the  more  need  therefore 
that  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  by  men  who  understand  these 
ideas  ;  to  whom  they  have  the  force  of  deep-seated  convictions. 
It  is  not  simply  to  honour  the  faithful  dead  that  this  little  volume 
is  issued  ;  but  to  declare  the  Church  doctrine  which  they  re- 
discovered ;  to  affirm  that  it  is  as  sufficient,  and  as  much  in  need 
of  enforcement,  today  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  great  religious  conflict,  between  the  sacerdotal  and  the 
personal  idea  of  Christianity,  for  which  the  last  three  quarters  of 
a  century  have  been  preparing,  is  but  the  struggle  of  the 
Reformation  postponed.  The  question  at  issue  is  this — How  does 
the  living  Christ  make  known  His  ever-operative  will  ?  in  historic 
institutions  or  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of  individual  believers  ? 
And  if  the  answer  be — In  both  ;  the  further  question  emerges — 
When  these  come  into  antagonism,  must  the  man  give  way  to  the 
institution,  or  the  institution  give  way  to  the  man  ?  Because 
Greenwood,  Barrowe,  and  Penry  believed  that,  whatever  has  to 
give  way,  the  God-taught  man  must  not  yield,  they  went  to  the 
scaffold.  Because  the  Congregationalists  of  today  believe  that 
these  men  were  not  only  sincere  and  courageous,  but  right,  they 
are  calling  public  attention  to  them  and  to  their  testimony. 

Among  the  tracts  contained  in  this  little  volume  is  one  by  Dr. 
Charles  Ray  Palmer,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.     It  is  with  pecuhar 
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gratification  that  we  give  an  American  Congregationalist  a  place 
as  of  right  among  his  EngHsh  brethren  ;  not  only  on  personal 
grounds,  but  chiefly  because  we  would  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  the  State  which  first 
began  to  be  reproclaimed  by  the  Separatists,  has  fashioned  the 
American  nation  as  well  as  given  new  life  to  England. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that,  as  in  all  the  literary  publications 
of  the  Congregational  Union,  so  here,  the  Union  is  responsible 
for  the  publication,  but  the  responsibility  for  the  statements  made 
in  detail  is  with  the  authors  respectively.  This  is  said,  not 
because  there  is  any  desire  to  dissociate  the  Union  from  the 
several  tracts,  but  to  set  the  authors  free  to  defend  themselves 
should  any  of  their  affirmations  provoke  controversy. 


BowDON,  March  22,  1893. 
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^be  Cburcb  in  tbe  prisons* 


NE  June  day,  in  the  year  1567,  a  wedding  party  was 
assembled  at  Plumbers'  Hall,  in  the  City  of  London. 
There  were  grave  men  present,  who  had  not  been 
attracted  solely  by  their  interest  in  the  nuptial, 
ceremony.  Just  as  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Roman 
persecutions  the  Church  would  contrive  to  meet  in  the  Catacombs, 
by  constituting  itself  into  a  sort  of  "  Benefit  Society,"  these  people 
were  now  gathered  together,  on  the  excuse  of  the  marriage 
festivities,  for  the  further  purpose  of  worshipping  God  after  the 
manner  of  their  own  convictions.  They  were  perfectly  loyal 
subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  were  true  members  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  for  as  yet  they  had  no  intention  to  separate 
from  that  body.  They  were  not  revolutionists.  They  were 
plotting  no  dangerous  schemes.  In  fact,  they  were  only  doing 
what  good  Churchmen  do  to-day  when  they  hold  a  private  Bible- 
reading  or  prayer-meeting  in  their  own  drawing-room,  without 
intending  any  disloyalty  to  their  Church. 

Nevertheless,  this  simple  meeting  was  illegal.  It  was  not  then 
permitted  for  people  to  assemble  for  worship  in  any  way  except 
at  the  duly  authorised  services  of  the  Established  Church,  con- 
ducted by  the  duly  appointed  clergy.  Every  other  religious 
meeting  was  criminal  ;  and  the  people  who  took  part  in  an  un- 
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authorised  service  were  liable  to  imprisonment.  Now,  the  keen 
agents  of  the  Church  were  not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  innocent 
appearance  of  the  bridal  festivities  in  Plumbers'  Hall,  so  they 
pounced  upon  the  wedding  guests,  and  carried  them  off  in 
custody.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council,  these  quiet, 
harmless  people  were  committed  to  the  Bridewell,  a  prison  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fleet  river,  connected  with  Henry  VIII.'s  Palace,  in 
which  the  famous  divorce  trial  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  had  been 
held.'  In  this  prison  of  Bridewell  the  first  English  Congrega- 
tional Church  had  its  origin.  Dr.  Dexter,  the  American  historian 
of  Congregationalism,  is  scarcely  able  to  admit  that  the  wedding 
guests  actually  constituted  themselves  into  a  Congregational 
Church.  They  surely  were  near  the  verge  of  the  true  system,'' 
he  writes  ;  but,"  he  adds,  ^'  I  fail  to  find  in  the  simple  docu- 
ments they  left  behind  them  any  system  whatsoever."  No  doubt 
these  devout  prisoners  did  not  set  to  work  to  elaborate  any  Church 
system.  They  did  not  take  upon  them  to  formulate  a  new  eccle- 
siastical polity.  There  was  no  Richard  Hooker  among  them. 
But  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Church,  and  that  Church  was 
what  we  should  consider  Congregationalist  in  faith  and  order. 
They  appointed  one  of  their  number,  Richard  Fitz  by  name,  to  be 
their  minister,  and  another  named  Bowland  as  their  deacon. 
This  was  done  by  the  people  who  constituted  the  prison  Church. 
It  was  effected  without  any  external  sanction  of  a  presbytery, 
without  any  episcopal  ordination.  The  Church  also  undertook 
the  duty  of  exercising  discipline  on  its  members. 

How  did  these  good  Churchmen  come  to  take  this  great  stride 

^  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here,  in  passing,  a  curious  consequence  of  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel  of  time.  The  only  man  who  has  now  a  right  to  commit 
any  one  to  the  cells  that  are  still  maintained  in  the  modern  Bridewell  is  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London,  upon  whom  an  old  law  confers  the  privilege 
of  incarcerating  refractory  apprentices.  Quite  recently  the  office  of  Chamberlain 
was  held  by  a  well-known  Congregationalist,  Mr.  Benjamin  Scott. 
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towards  a  new  Church  order  ?  No  doubt  their  Scripture  reading 
had  opened  their  eyes  ;  the  CongregationaHsts,  who  soon  after 
appeared  with  literary  defences  for  their  practices,  appealed  to  the 
New  Testament.  But  it  was  the  sharp  lesson  of  the  prison  that 
led  them  into  their  new  position.  The  martyr  fires  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign  had  made  England  Protestant.  The  persecutions 
of  her  sister's  reign  were  helping  the  more  advanced  Protestants 
to  become  Congregationalists. 

Thus,  the  first  Congregational  Church  was  founded  in  jail. 
This  was  centuries  before  the  time  of  John  Howard,  the  prison 
reformer.  We  must  not  picture  to  ourselves  anything  like  that 
pattern  of  cleanliness  and  good  order — more  healthy  than  a  Royal 
palace — a  modern  house  of  correction."  The  sixteenth  century 
prison  was  a  filthy  fever  den,  in  which  the  miserable  inmates  were 
huddled  together  without  any  regard  for  decency,  health,  or 
comfort.  In  this  awful  prison  of  Bridewell  Richard  Fitz  died  of 
jail-fever  ;  there,  too,  his  deacon,  Bowland,  died  of  jail-fever.  If 
we  would  count  up  the  list  of  martyrs  to  Free  Church  principles, 
we  should  have  to  include  scores  who  never  figured  in  dramatic 
attitudes  at  the  stake  or  by  the  gallows,  with  all  the  world  for 
spectators  ;  we  should  have  to  take  note  of  numbers  who  lan- 
guished in  the  foetid  atmosphere  of  dismal  dungeons,  with  no 
prospect  of  release  until  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 
It  is  startling  to  observe  how  many  of  those  who  entered  prison 
for  reasons  of  conscience  never  came  out  alive,  how  many 
sickened  and  died,  forgotten  by  the  gay  world  that  was  exulting 
in  the  splendid  new  age  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 

These  things  occurred  in  *^  the  spacious  days  of  Great  Eliza- 
beth." The  men  who  carried  on  the  cruel  persecuting  policy 
were  themselves  Protestants  ;  some  of  them  had  suffered  persecu- 
tion under  Queen  Mary,  some  of  the  laws  under  which  they  acted 
were  aimed  in  the  first  instance  against  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 
but  these  laws  were  so  sweeping  that  they  included  all  forms  of 
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worship  except  those  of  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Estabhshment 
in  their  condemnation.  Let  us  glance  at  the  historical  background^ 
in  order  to  see  how  this  strange  disappointment  of  the  hopes  once 
cherished  by  sanguine  reformers  came  about. 

The  Reformation  had  dawned  years  before.  But  it  had  not 
been  heartily  accepted  by  the  nation  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  tardy  progress  of  the 
new  movement  in  England,  so  different  from  its  swift,  triumphant 
course  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere.  One  is  that  we 
had  then  no  masterful  religious  leaders,  great  and  powerful,  like 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox  ;  like  Wyclif  two  hundred  years 
before.  Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  tremendous  personality  of 
the  Tudor  sovereigns.  Henry  VIIL  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  English  Reformation.  But  Henry  was  never  a 
Protestant.    In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  earned  the  title 

Defender  of  the  Faith  "  for  his  book  against  Luther,  and  after 
he  had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope  of  Rome  he  just  induced  his 
slavish  Parliament  to  vote  their  king  Pope  of  England.  Add  a 
a  raid  on  the  monasteries,  and  we  shall  see  about  the  extent  of  his 
approach  towards  Protestantism.  The  religion  of  the  Church  was 
not  to  be  touched.  Accordingly,  as  it  has  been  truly  said, 
Papists  were  beheaded  for  accepting  the  Pope's  decrees,  and 
Protestants  were  hanged  for  rejecting  the  Pope's  doctrines. 

The  fragile  boy-king,  Edward  VI.,  was  a  Protestant  of  an 
unpleasantly  narrow  type,  and  his  advisers  were  cynical,  un- 
scrupulous men,  who  despoiled  the  Church  to  enrich  themselves, 
and  who  became  intensely  unpopular  by  robbing  the  country  folk 
of  their  commons,  while  they  put  an  end  to  the  cheerful  festivals 
which  the  unenlightened  populace  always  enjoyed.  That  is  to 
say,  an  unprincipled  Protestant  Government  did  its  worst  to  make 
the  very  idea  of  Protestantism  hateful  to  the  English  nation.  It 
was  Mary  who  saved  Protestantism.  When  the  people  found 
they  had  a  sovereign  who  thought  that  Romanism  taught  her  to 
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burn  her  subjects,  the  EngHsh  blood  was  up,  and  the  horror  of  the 
Spanish  devils  "  turned  the  nation  for  ever  against  the  foreign 
Church  and  all  its  cruel  ways.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Elizabeth 
was  welcomed  as  a  Protestant.  She  herself  had  been  in  a  measure 
the  victim  of  her  ill-guided  sister.  Yet  she  had  no  love  for  the 
thoroughgoing  Protestantism  of  Geneva.  She  admired  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  she  would  have  a  Church  after  her  own  mind.  So 
the  Church  was  shaped  to  suit  the  Queen's  tastes. 

But  what  of  the  Church  itself  when  confronted  by  these  swings 
of  the  political  pendulum  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  opens 
up  one  of  the  most  humiliating  passages  in  the  history  of  religion 
in  England.  There  had  been  men  faithful  to  their  principles  at 
any  cost  in  each  party  ;  some  of  these  had  proved  their  fidelity  in 
prison,  and  some  even  by  suffering  martyrdom.  But  they  consti- 
tuted a  very  meagre  minority.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  the  clergy  had  ever  been  Protestant  before  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  The  first  assembly  of  Convocation  after  the  new 
Queen  came  to  the  throne  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  Reforma- 
tion policy  commanded  by  the  Queen,  wholesale  and  off-hand. 
Six  months  were  given  for  reflection.  In  the  interval  a  few  con- 
scientious clergymen  resigned  their  livings,  or  were  expelled  from 
them.  But  the  immense  majority  made  such  good  use  of  the 
half-year's  grace  that  at  the  end  they  were  ready  to  meekly 
acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  the  Church.  There  must  have  been 
many  "  Vicars  of  Bray  "  in  those  days. 

Assuredly,  if  there  had  been  a  strong  religious  life  in  England^ 
this  deplorable  condition  of  things  could  not  have  been  possible. 
The  saddest  thing  about  the  Reformation  in  England  is  that  it 
was  not  here  accompanied  by  a  great  spiritual  awakening,  as  it 
was  on  the  Continent.  The  people  were  not  much  in  earnest 
about  religion.  This  is  why  it  was  possible  for  kings  and  queens 
to  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

Still  a  religious  awakening  was  manifest  in  some  quarters. 
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Years  before  this,  Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  had 
astonished  Oxford  by  his  fresh  lectures  on  the  Romans,"  and  had 
gathered  thousands  to  hear  his  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross. 
Latimer  had  preached  boldly  enough  against  the  sins  of  London 
and  her  Church.  There  were  the  ^'  Gospellers  "  who  used  to  meet 
at  the  Wliite  Horse  "  in  Cambridge,  and  their  representatives  in 
London  known  as  the  Brothers  in  Christ."  Little  Bilney  " 
and  his  friends  very  effectually  evangelised  the  Eastern  Counties. 
William  Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  was  the  greatest 
man  of  this  circle.  Through  the  labours  of  these  men  the  Spirit 
of  God  awakened  a  new  faith  and  life  among  many  of  the  towns 
and  villages  in  the  East  of  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  London. 
In  these  places  there  was  a  genuine  Reformation  movement  quite 
independent  of  sovereigns  and  Parliament.  Now  the  early 
Congregationalists  may  be  traced  to  the  fruit  and  final  product  of 
this  movement.  The  more  earnest  Puritans  in  the  Church  shared 
its  religious  impulses.  But  there  was  a  difference  in  the  hopes 
and  methods  of  the  two  parties.  Most  of  the  Puritans  hoped  to 
bring  the  Church  up  to  their  views,  and  meanwhile  felt  no  scruple 
in  accepting  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  They  quite  agreed 
to  this  union,  only  they  wanted  the  Church  to  be  freed  from  all 
taint  of  Popery,  and  also  to  become  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian. 
Though  they  could  not  have  their  will,  they  accepted  the  partial 
Reformation  and  its  bishops,  and  tried  their  best  to  mend  matters 
from  within  the  Church.  The  result  was  much  heart-burning, 
wrangling,  discord,  and  a  perpetual  harrying  of  the  Puritans. 

And  now  there  was  growing  up  a  party  that  neither  shared  the 
hopes  nor  approved  of  the  methods  of  the  conforming  Puritans. 
Such  scenes  as  that  at  Bridewell  did  not  give  much  prospect  of  a 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  did  it  show  Eliza- 
beth's method  of  governing  the  Church  in  a  very  pleasing  light. 
The  new  party  despaired  of  bringing  the  Church  round  to 
thorough-going  Protestantism.     It  also  repudiated  the  inter- 
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ference  of  the  State  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
It  was  the  one  Free  Church  party  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  its  anticipation  of  our  modern  view  of  establishments 
it  was  as  much  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  Puritans  as  of  the 
Anglicans. 

We  have  seen  that  the  wedding  guests  in  Plumbers'  Hall  had 
at  first  no  idea  of  breaking  with  the  Church.  It  was  Bridewell 
that  effected  the  separation.  When,  after  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, the  survivors  were  let  out  of  that  noxious  den,  they  con- 
tinued to  cling  together  as  a  church  ;  and  they  used  to  meet  for 
worship  in  South wark.  About  this  time  other  minds  were 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  The  New  Testament  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Is  it  wonderful  that  some  of  the  people 
should  wish  to  follow  the  New  Testament  in  the  order  of  their 
churches  ?  The  first  man  to  give  literary  shape  to  the  ideas  that 
were  being  thought  out  in  this  way  was  Robert  Browne,  after 
whom  the  people  who  put  them  in  practice  were  nick-named 

Brownists  "  by  their  enemies.  They  called  themselves  Sepa- 
ratists," not  because  they  were  Nonconformists  separated  from  the. 
Church,  nor  because  they  were  Free  Churchmen  who  advo- 
cated separation  of  Church  and  State,  but  because  their  root 
principle  was  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  world, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  a  community  of  separated 
people — of  people  whose  confession  and  conduct  testified  to  their 
personal  godliness.  Of  course  this  principle  carried  with  it  a 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  because  that  Church 
included  all  the  baptized  who  were  not  Roman  Catholics  or 
excommunicated  persons,  however  irreligious  they  might  be.  It 
also  involved  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  Sepa- 
ratists "  held  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  new  Church  pattern,  each 
Church  should  govern  itself,  not,  indeed,  as  a  self-willed  republic, 
but  in  subjection  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  Head  of  the  Church. 
There  was  no  self-government  in  the  Church  of  England  at  this 
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time.  That  Church  was  purely  Erastian.  EHzabeth  was  ruHng 
it  with  a  rod  of  iron.  She  had  far  more  power  in  ecclesiastical 
than  in  civil  affairs.  Autocratic  as  she  was  in  the  State,  she  was 
bound  to  show  some  respect  for  Parliament.  But  in  the  Church 
she  was  an  absolute  despot.  She  treated  Convocation  with  con- 
tempt, sometimes  forcing  it  to  her  will,  and  sometimes  ignoring 
its  very  existence.  She  would  rate  the  bishops  soundly  for  their 
negligence,  telling  them  they  had  something  else  to  do  beside 
drawing  their  salaries.  They  in  turn  recognised  her  supreme 
authority  in  Church  matters.  For  example,  when  Calvin  opened 
up  negotiations  with  Archbishop  Parker  for  a  union  of  all  Pro- 
testant Churches,  the  Archbishop  did  not  refer  the  matter  to  the 
bishops  or  Convocation,  but  to  the  Privy  Council,  from  which 
body  he  took  directions  for  his  reply.  It  was  the  Privy  Council 
that  promoted  prosecutions  on  religious  grounds.  The  High 
Commission  which  acted  as  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judgment  in 
Church  affairs  was  appointed  directly  by  the  Queen. 

All  this  was  intensely  repugnant  to  the  small  group  of  people 
who  desired  a  free  and  spiritual  Church.  So  it  came  about  that 
the  Separatists  went  forth  as  the  solitary  pioneers  of  Free  Church 
principles.  The  Puritans  were  persecuted  within  the  Church  for 
carrying  their  Protestantism  beyond  the  artificial  line  of  modera- 
tion selected  by  the  Queen.  The  Separatists  were  attacked  for 
holding  services  outside  the  Church.  Yet  they  spread,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  Counties,  for  they  were  inspired  by  a  great  spiritual 
idea  that  no  government  could  extinguish  ;  and  at  this  time  the 
British  love  of  liberty  found  expression  in  them  alone  of  all  the 
subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  meetings  in  Norfolk  attracted  attention,  although  they 
were  held  in  secret.  The  bishop  declared  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  suppress  them.  In  the  year  1583  he  apprehended  two 
leading  Separatists,  John  Copping  and  Elias  Thacker.  These 
martyrs  were  kept  in  prison  for  years.    At  length  they  were  tried, 
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and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  stated  in 
his  account  of  the  affair  that  they  were  ordered  to  be  executed 
immediately,  not  waiting  for  the  possibiHty  of  a  reprieve.  They 
were  hanged  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Their  technical  offence  was 
the  circulating  of  Separatist  books. 

In  the  previous  year,  1582,  a  severe  measure  had  been  passed 
by  Parliament  making  it  treason  to  worship  in  any  other  way 
than  according  to  the  Church  order  as  established  by  law.  Death 
was  now  the  penalty  of  separation.  It  was  not  only  the  leader 
and  active  propagator  of  the  new  ideas  who  was  guilty  of  a  capital 
offence.  The  private  Separatist,  for  the  sole  offence  of  attending 
his  own  religious  meeting,  was  adjudged  to  be  a  traitor  against 
the  Queen,  because  by  so  doing  he  rejected  her  supremacy  in  the 
Church,  although  there  was  no  shadow  of  suspicion  of  real  dis- 
loyalty. So  savage  a  law  could  not  be  fully  executed  ;  but,  while 
it  stood  on  the  Statute  Book,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  were  martyrs  among  the  leaders  of  the  obnoxious  party. 

The  most  famous  of  these  martyrs  are  Barrowe  and  Greenwood. 
Henry  Barrowe  is  really  a  man  of  mark.  A  Cambridge  graduate 
and  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  he  was  sinking  into  a  life  of  vicious 
pleasures  about  court,  when  one  day,  walking  past  a  church,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  loud  tones  of  the  preacher,  and  proposed  to  a 
companion  to  go  in.  Tush  !  "  said  the  other,  "  what,  shall  we 
go  to  hear  a  man  talk  ?  "  They  entered,  however,  and  one  of 
them  came  out  a  new  man.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  change  in  Barrowe's  life  accentuated  its  extreme  and 
uncompromising  character.  Turning  his  attention  to  religious 
questions,  he  now  came  across  the  man  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  was  soon  to  work  out  his  new  proposals  for  Church  life  and 
order.  This  was  John  Greenwood,  Barrowe's  junior  by  ten  years 
at  Cambridge,  but  his  senior  in  religious  experience.  Greenw^ood 
had  been  a  clergyman  in  the  Established  Church,  but  he  had 
retreated  to  a  chaplaincy  in  the  house  of  a  Puritan  leader,  Lord 
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Robert  Rich,  of  Rochford,  Essex,  where  he  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  crime  of  holding  services  not  according  to  the 
Church  of  England  order.  Subsequently  he  separated  himself 
entirely  from  the  Establishment.  This  was  about  as  dangerous  a 
step  as  that  of  a  Russian  to-day  who  should  openly  confess  him- 
self a  Nihilist.  Greenwood  was  arrested  early  in  October,  1586, 
while  holding  a  private  conventicle  at  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Henry  Martin,  in  London,  and  conveyed  to  the  Clink  prison  in 
Southwark.  On  Sunday  morning,  November  19,  Barrowe  went 
to  see  his  friend  in  prison.  It  was  putting  his  neck  into  the 
noose.  The  jailer  admitted  him  freely  enough  ;  but,  once  in, 
the  daring  visitor  was  arrested  without  any  warrant,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  the  known  wish  of  the  Primate,  Whitgift.  The  next 
day  Barrowe  was  taken  up  the  Thames  to  Lambeth,  and  examined 
by  the  Archbishop  and  one  or  two  other  Church  dignitaries.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  and  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  gross  illegality  of 
this  business.  But  his  protests  were  disregarded,  and  he  was  sent 
back  to  prison.  Some  of  the  most  tantalising  features  of  the  per- 
secutions of  these  times  are  to  be  seen  in  the  irregularities  of  the 
novel  proceedings,  and  the  repeated  and  abortive  examinations  of 
the  victims.  On  a  second  examination  before  Whitgift  Barrowe 
justly  objected  to  be  questioned  on  oath,  and  urged  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  the  proper  people  to  be  sworn.  The  Archbishop  only 
replied  by  flying  into  a  rage,  and  ordering  his  prisoner  back  to 
jail.  Barrowe  was  next  incarcerated  in  the  Fleet — a  prison  on 
the  site  of  which  the  Congregational  Memorial  Hall  now  stands. 
Four  months  later  he  was  examined  in  a  mixed  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical court  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  consisting 
of  the  highest  judges  in  the  realm  as  well  as  the  bishops.  This 
fact  shows  two  things — the  importance  of  the  question  under 
investigation,  and  the  difficulty  of  settling  it.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  again  took  the  lead,  and  he  tendered  to  Barrowe  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  the  oath  which  recognised  the  Queen  as  head 
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of  the  Church.  This,  of  course,  Barrowe  could  not  take.  Nor 
would  he  allow  that  the  Church  was  conterminous  with  the 
nation,  or  to  be  marked  out  by  parochial  boundaries.  His  own 
wild  early  days  and  the  contrast  of  his  new  life  taught  him  by 
experience  how  wide  was  the  chasm  between  the  true  Church  and 
the  world.  Tithes  he  declared  to  be  unlawful.  Ministers  should 
live  upon  the  free  gifts  of  those  who  heard  them. 

But  how  if  the  people  will  not  give  ?  "  asked  the  Lord 
Treasurer. 

Such  are  not  the  people  of  God,"  was  Barrowe's  reply. 
Greenwood  was  Barrowe's  companion  at  the  Fleet,  and  here 
the  two  worked  out  their  theory  of  Church  government.  It  was 
slightly  different  from  Browne's  in  one  point,  viz.,  that,  while 
Browne  vested  all  the  power  of  discipline  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
members  of  each  local  Church,  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  thought 
it  would  be  wiser  and  more  Scriptural  for  this  to  be  delegated  to 
the  elders.  But  they  followed  Browne  in  regarding  the  Church 
as  a  community  of  confessed  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  they  held  that  this  should  be  free  from  all  control  of  the 
State,  managing  its  own  affairs  either  directly,  as  Browne  affirmed, 
or  through  its  elected  ministers.  Their  pens  were  busy  in  prison, 
and  their  guards  were  not  over  strict  ;  for,  one  after  another,  their 
daring  writings  were  smuggled  out.  It  is  said  that  the  maid  who 
waited  on  them  took  the  manuscripts  off  in  a  jug.  They  tried  to 
persuade  the  Presbyterian  Cartwright  to  adopt  their  views.  In 
this  they  were  unsuccessful  ;  yet  Cartwright  felt  the  inconvenience 
and  anomaly  of  his  position  in  the  Episcopal  and  but  half-reformed 
Church,  and  he  had  to  suffer  exile  and  imprisonment  for  his  Puri- 
tan practices. 

The  Separatist  prisoners  grew  in  numbers.  Bridewell,  New- 
gate, the  Fleet,  the  Clink,  Wood  Street,  and  the  Poultry,  all  con- 
tained these  sufferers  for  loyalty  to  conscience  languishing  in  their 
foul,  damp  dens.    Many  died.    At  length  a  list  of  fifty-two  was 
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drawn  up  for  a  new  experiment.  Forty-five  clergymen  in  and 
about  London  were  to  visit  them  and  persuade  them  to  return  to 
the  fold  of  the  Church — a  most  motherly  action  ! — and  yet  it  was 
not  appreciated  by  the  people  who  met  them  on  such  unequal 
terms.  Were  these  men  in  love  with  their  bonds  ?  Barrowe's 
visitor  offered  to  console  the  prisoner  by  declaring  that  the  soli- 
tary and  contemplative  life  was  the  very  life  he  would  choose  for 
himself ! 

But  could  you  be  content,"  asked  Barrowe,  mildly,  to  be 
kept  from  exercise  and  air  so  long  together  ?  These  are  also 
necessary  to  a  natural  body.'' 

The  conferences  issued  in  no  result. 

So  the  dreary  imprisonment  dragged  on  its  tedious  course.  At 
length,  in  the  autumn  of  1592,  there  was  some  mitigation  of  its 
severity — why  we  do  not  know — and  Greenwood  was  now  let  out 
on  bail.  He  took  advantage  of  his  partial  liberty  to  spread  his 
views  and  conduct  illegal  serv^ices  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
leaders,  Francis  Johnson  and  John  Penry,^  the  young,  enthusiastic 
evangelist  of  Wales.  Barrowist  synagogues,''  to  use  one  of  the 
names  given  by  an  enemy  to  Congregational  churches,  now  sprang 
up  in  various  places.  This  recent  activity  and  the  ceaseless  issue 
of  annoying  publications  from  prison  did  not  point  to  a  peaceful 
settlement.  Clearly  these  prisoners  were  not  discreet  people. 
Worldly  prudence  was  not  a  leading  trait  in  their  characters. 
But  then  it  never  is  a  leading  trait  in  the  character  of  true 
reformers. 

The  authorities  were  alarmed.  Greenwood  was  arrested  on 
December  5th,  and  sent  to  the  CUnk  prison.  The  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  examined  Barrowe's  writings  in  search  of  materials 
for  a  charge  of  treason.  He  and  his  colleague  Greenwood  were 
indicted  under  one  of  Elizabeth's  cruel  laws,  that  made  it  a 

'  See  postca.  No.  III. — "  Penry,  the  Welsh  Independent."  By  H.  Elvet 
Lewis. 
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felony,  punishable  with  death,  to  write  or  publish  anything  with 
malicious  intent  that  was  seditious,  or  slanderous  against  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  or  directed  to  stir  up  insurrection  or  rebellion. 
On  this  charge  they  were  tried  in  March,  1593,  and  condemned 
to  death  on  the  23rd.  Their  crime  was  their  denial  of  the 
Queen's  supremacy  over  the  Church.  Free  Church  doctrines 
were  construed  to  be  treasonable,  and  Barrowe  and  Greenwood 
were  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  promoting  their  Free  Church  prin- 
ciples. Again  they  were  subjected  to  miserable  torments  of 
uncertainty.  "  Upon  the  24th,"  writes  Barrowe,  early  in  the 
morning,  was  preparation  made  for  our  execution  :  we,  brought 
out  of  the  Limbo,  our  yrons  smitten  off,  and  we  ready  to  be 
bound  to  the  cart  ;  when  her  Maiesties  most  gracious  pardon 
came  for  our  reprieve."  It  was  no  pardon.  Certain  "  doctors 
and  deans  "  were  sent  to  confer  with  the  condemned  prisoners 
as  they  stood  almost  Avith  the  halters  round  their  necks,  to  tempt 
them  to  retract.  It  was  a  hard  trial.  But  they  came  through  it 
without  flinching.  Meanwhile,  the  bishops  were  most  eager  for 
severe  measures,  and  they  were  at  this  very  time  promoting  in 
Parliament  a  Bill  to  make  the  persecuting  laws  more  stringent. 
Again  the  cruel  trick  of  tempting  the  prisoners  by  the  near 
approach  of  death  was  employed.  Barrowe  writes  : — Upon  the 
last  day  of  the  3rd  month  [March]  my  brother  Greenwood  and 
I  were  very  early  and  secretly  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution : 
where,  being  tyed  by  the  necks  to  the  tree,  we  were  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words. ^'  Once  more  there  was  a  tantalising,  brief 
respite.  These  Christian  persecutors  were  treating  their  prey 
exactly  like  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse.  But  this  time  the 
pause  was  only  for  six  days.  The  Commons  so  weakened  the 
Bill  of  the  bishops  that  the  chief  shepherds  of  the  flock  of  Christ 
were  enraged,  and  hurried  on  the  execution  of  the  prisoners. 
Barrowe  and  Greenwood  were  hanged  on  the  6th  of  April,  1593, 
early  in  the  morning,  and  in  comparative  secrecy,  the  only  friendly 
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spectators  being  two  aged  widows,  who  were  permitted  to  carry 
their  winding-sheets  to  the  gallows. 

In  a  letter  of  Barrowe's,  still  extant,  he  writes  : — ^'Euer  for  our 
partes  our  Hues  are  not  dear  unto  us,  so  we  may  finish  up  our 
testimony  with  ioy.  We  are  alwaies  ready  through  God's  grace 
to  be  offred  up  upon  that  testimony  of  our  faith  which  we  have 
made.  We  purpose  to  embrace  the  chief  pillers  of  their  Church, 
and  carry  them  with  us  to  our  grave."  He  was  true  to  his  word, 
and  the  heroism  of  his  last  days  crowned  a  life  of  sturdy  fidelity  to 
conscience.  Such  men  as  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  ask  for  no 
compassion  for  their  grievous  wrongs  ;  they  have  long  since 
passed  to  their  rest  and  their  reward.  If  the  tale  of  their  suffer- 
ings moves  our  sympathy  or  rouses  our  indignation,  instead  of  sen- 
timentally wasting  emotion  on  the  dead,  it  would  be  more  reason- 
able to  transfer  it  to  their  living  representatives  of  to-day — such  as 
the  persecuted  Russian  Stundists,  who  are  suffering,  by  the  score 
and  the  hundred,  penury,  outrage,  and  exile,  for  daring  to  form 
themselves  into  simple  churches  very  like  the  English  Separatist 
communities  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  our  own  martyrs  have 
won  by  their  noble  endurance  a  claim  to  have  their  views  gravely 
considered.  It  is  not  just  to  thrust  aside  hastily  and  heedlessly 
ideas  for  which  brave  men  have  suffered  death.  If  these  founders 
of  Congregationalism  deemed  their  principles  to  be  so  momentous 
that  they  were  willing  to  die  for  them,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  inquire  seriously  whether  it  may  not  be  our  duty  to  live  for 
them. 
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F  Time  alter  Things  to  the  worse,  and  Wisedom  and 
Counsell  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what 
shall  be  the  end  ?  This  characteristic  question  of 
the  great  Elizabethan  essayist,  in  his  discourse  on 
Innovations, suggests  itself  naturally  to  the 
student  carefully  examining  the  reasons  that  underlay  the  Sepa- 
ratist movement  in  England.  Francis  Bacon  saw  that  it  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  time  to  "  alter  things  to  the  worse  ;  and 
so  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion  that  reformation  must  spring  from 
the  pursuit  of  Wisedom  and  Counsell.''  In  other  words,  those 
corruptions,  that  steadily  and  stealthily  grow  up  around  every 
institution  in  the  process  of  time,  will  never  be  effectually  removed 
by  a  mere  ignorant  impatience  with  the  evils  they  produce  ;  but 
rather  by  an  intelligent  application  of  such  wise  remedies,  as 
patient  study  of  the  causes  of  the  disorder  has  revealed  to  be 
beneficial. 

It  is  a  mere  common-place  of  history  that  that  Reformation  in 
the  sphere  of  religion  which  was  accomplished  in  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Europe,  had  its  formal  cause  in  what  we  call  the 
Renaissance  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit  of  learn- 
ing and  love  of  letters.    For  while  this  meant,  in  many  quarters, 
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a  love  of  only  the  lighter  forms  of  literature  ;  it  meant  also  in 
others  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original 
language  ;  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  had  its  inevitable  fruit  in 
an  awakened  spiritual  life.  The  misfortune  of  English  religious 
life  was  that  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  due  not  to  spiritual  but  to  political 
reasons.  If  we  owe  something  to  the  obstinate  Tudor  self-will 
that  would  brook  no  interference  from  the  Vatican,  even  when 
that  interference  could  most  plausibly  be  claimed  in  the  cause  of 
morality  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  always  a  calamity  when  changes 
in  the  Church  are  effected  for  any  other  reasons  than  the  highest. 
Protestantism  had  yet  to  find  its  intelligent  basis.  In  England  it 
had  to  find  its  soul.  And  when  Henry  VIII.  tempted  Erasmus 
to  England,  to  cultivate  among  the  studious  youths  of  the  Uni- 
versities the  love  of  Greek,  he  was,  all  unconsciously,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion of  positive  doctrine  ;  and  he  was  helping  to  create  the  very 
spirit  which  would  one  day  overthrow  the  absolute  monarchical 
supremacy  in  which  he  gloried. 

A  period  of  half  a  century  lies  between  the  time  when,  as 
Gibbon  sarcastically  says,  Erasmus  learned  Greek  at  Oxford,  to 
teach  it  to  Cambridge,"  and  the  days  when  Robert  Browne, 
Barrowe,  and  Greenwood  matriculated  at  the  latter  University. 
During  that  period  of  time  there  had  been  considerable  vicissi- 
tudes due  to  the  changes  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinion 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  But  the  work  of 
Erasmus  had  been  well  done,  and  the  impulse  he  gave  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  never  wholly  lost.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  realise  how  entirely  Greek  was  neglected  at  this  time 
in  the  Universities.  Latin  was  the  language  of  every  scholar  ; 
but  Greek,  the  key  to  which  the  New  Testament  alone  would 
open,  was  practically  unknown.  The  editors  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica  "  inform  us  that  Archbishop  Whitgift  himself  had  no 
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acquaintance  with  Greek  ;  3'et  Whitgift  was  a  divinity  professor 
at  Cambridge.  The  impossibility  of  any  true  school  of  theology 
existing  under  such  conditions  must  be  obvious  to  us  all.  There 
was,  however,  one  course  open  to  the  unlearned  prelate,  and  that 
was  to  make  up  by  the  exercise  of  authority  for  what  he  lacked  in 
intellectual  compass  and  training  ;  and  certainly  Whitgift  knew 
the  strength  of  his  position. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  Puritanism  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  new  learning.  The  men  who  attained  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  Bible  as  to  be  able  to  preach  its 
contents  intelligently  and  systematically,  almost  to  a  man  be- 
longed to  the  Puritan  section  of  the  Church.  The  study  of  the 
Greek  Testament  was  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  edu- 
cating of  Puritans.  Never  was  the  utter  feebleness  of  the  average 
Conformist  minister  more  strikingly  displayed  than  when  so 
many  of  the  Puritan  preachers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were 
silenced.  We  have  it  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Henry 
Hallam,  that  the  Puritans  formed  so  much  the  more  learned 
and  diligent  part  of  the  clergy,  that  a  great  scarcity  of  preachers 
was  experienced  throughout  this  reign,  in  consequence  of  the 
silencing  of  so  many  of  the  former."  There  may  have  been 
"some  cause  for  the  popular  impression  of  later  times,  that  the 
Puritans  were  practically  men  of  one  book,''  and  severe  on  those 
of  wider  reading  :  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  all  theological  studies 
they  were  far  the  superiors  of  their  opponents,  and,  had  the  appeal 
been  to  the  original  Scriptures,  the  supporters  of  Parker  and 
Whitgift  could  never  have  held  their  ground.  It  was  also  signi- 
ficantly attested  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Burleigh,  that  it  was  the 
clear  and  scholarly  interpretation  of  the  Bible  by  the  Puritans 
that  turned  the  mind  of  England  permanently  Protestant  ;  for, 
he  wrote  to  the  Queen  herself,  that  ^'  though  they  were  over- 
squeamish  and  nice  in  their  opinions,  and  more  scrupulous  than 
they  need,  yet  with  their  careful  catechising,  and  diligent  preach- 
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ing,  they  bring  forth  that  fruit  which  your  most  excellent  Majesty 
is  to  desire  and  wish,  namely,  the  lessening  and  diminishing  the 
papistical  numbers.'^ 

But  it  was  not  only  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church  that 
the  new  spirit  spread.  The  study  of  theology  at  first  hand 
became  a  part  of  the  education  of  most  scholars.  Men  who  had 
previously  been  quite  willing  to  accept  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  clergy  now  began  to  read  and  interpret  for 
themselves.  In  many  an  honest  mind  this  meant,  to  put  it 
mildly,  strong  suspicions  as  to  how  far  the  ceremonies  and 
practices  of  the  Established  Church  conformed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  a  notable  instance  of  this  in 
the  attitude  adopted  by  Parliament,  when,  in  1571,  its  consent 
was  asked  to  the  Articles  of  the  ^Church  of  England.  These 
articles  included  Articles  of  faith  and  Articles  approving  of  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies.  The  House  had  no  objection  to  endorse 
the  Articles  of  faith,  but  it  declined  to  go  farther.  Hallam  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Wentworth,  a  noble  defender  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  had  a  remarkable  conversation  with  Archbishop  Parker 
about  this  refusal.  The  Archbishop  asked  him,  "  ^  Why  we  did 
put  out  of  the  book  the  articles  for  the  homilies,  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  the  like  ?  '  '  Surely,  sir,'  said  I,  '  because  we  were 
so  occupied  in  other  matters  that  we  had  no  time  to  examine 
them  how  they  agreed  with  the  Word  of  God.'  ^  What  !  '  said 
he,  '  surely  you  mistake  the  matter  ;  you  Avill  refer  yourselves 
wholly  to  lis  therein.'  ^  No,  by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,'  said  I, 
'  we  will  pass  nothing  before  we  understand  what  it  is  ;  for  that 
were  but  to  make  you  popes.  Make  you  popes  who  list,'  said  I, 
^  for  we  will  make  you  none.'  " 

For  the  rapid  progress  in  popularity  of  Puritan  views  at  the 
Universities  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Continental 
schools  of  theology  were  in  some  part  responsible.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  under  the  inspiration  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
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strong  measures  had  been  taken  to  make  the  education  of  the 
ministry  more  adequate.  Even  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  at  this  time,  were  quite  incapable  of  preaching.  When 
we  find  an  Act  passed  in  Edward's  reign  to  compel  all  the  bishops 
to  preach  foiLv  times  a  year.,  we  feel  that  the  higher  education 
of  the  clergy  was  not  unnecessary.  Consequently  theological 
teachers  were  imported  from  the  Continent  ;  and  Martin  Bucer 
and  Paulus  Fagius,  well-known  divinity  scholars,  were  tempted 
to  Cambridge,  and  installed  in  professorships  there.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  kindly  calamity,  after  all,  that  they  both  died  before 
they  could  become  the  target  of  the  cruel  shafts  of  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  in  Mary's  reign.  The  worst  that  could  be  done  to 
them  was  done  during  a  visitation  "  of  the  University  in  the 
latter  period.  Their  bones  were  exhumed  and  burned  ;  and, 
which  was  more  important,  their  books  were  burned  with  them, 
together  with  all  copies  of  the  Bible  and  the  various  Protestant 
tracts  and  literature  that  could  be  found.  At  much  the  same 
time  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  being  burned  at  Oxford, 
and  the  Catholic  policy  was  making  that  University  ''a  nest  of 
Papists."  Many  of  the  scholars  who  had  most  ardently  embraced 
the  new  learning,  and  the  Reformation  doctrines,  had  fled  over 
sea,  and  were  sitting  at  the  feet  of  famous  doctors  of  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  theology  in  various  teaching  centres  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Not  only  was  their  system  of  belief  as  regards  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  largely  formed  under  these  influences, 
but  their  ideas  as  to  the  true  constitution  of  the  Church  were 
considerably  altered.  Many  who  fled  into  exile  in  Mary's  reign 
were  Episcopalians,  Avho  had  come  to  see  the  unscriptural  character 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  returned,  in  Elizabeth's  day, 
Presbyterians  ;  and  possibly  some  of  them  were  feeling  their  way 
to  even  a  freer,  and  more  truly  Catholic,  position  than  Presbv- 
terianism.  Thus  Elizabeth's  reign  had  scarcely  begun  when  the 
return  of  the  Reformation  party  to  the  Universities  began  to  be 
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felt  in  more  ways  than  one.  There  had  been  controversies  in 
Edward  VI. 's  time  as  to  the  vestments  that  were  to  be  worn 
in  the  EngHsh  Church.  The  bolder  section  of  the  Church  wished 
to  abolish  the  vestments  altogether.  To  them  these  garments 
were  the  perpetual  symbol  of  their  former  captivity,  and  they 
revolted  against  them.  They  held,  moreover,  that,  harmless  as 
they  appeared,  they  yet  carried  suggestions  with  them  of  false 
teaching. 

Bishop  Hooper  stood  forth  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  whom  we 
are  told  that  they  scrupled  the  vestments,"  and  for  this  offence 
he  was  silenced  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  The  silenced  and  the 
silencers  were  afterwards  to  die  for  their  faith  together.  The  new 
Puritanism  of  Elizabeth's  reign  asserted  itself  in  connection  with 
this  very  point  of  ecclesiastical  vestments.  The  University  men 
of  Cambridge  led  the  way.  .  In  1565  we  read  that  while  Dr. 
Long  worth,  the  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  was 
absent  from  his  college,  the  students  of  that  house  came  to  the 
chapel  withoiU  their  hoods  and  surplices^  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred.  This  act  of  collegiate  antinomianism  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  resented  by  Dr.  Longworth  and  the  other  college 
authorities,  and  the  unsurpliced  "  w^ere  allowed  to  continue  their 
studies  for  some  time  without  interference.  Trinity  College, 
where  Thomas  Cartwright's  influence  was  at  this  time  very 
powerful,  followed  suit,  and  all  except  three  declared  against  the 
surplice.  The  controversy  had  issue  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Queen  by  many  leading  members  of  the  University,  including, 
curiously  enough,  Whitgift,  of  Trinity,  who  was  subsequently  to 
earn  such  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Puritans. 
The- petition  prayed  that  ''they  might  not  be  forced  to  receive  a 
Popish  ceremony  which  they  had  laid  aside.''  But  Elizabeth's 
back  was  up.  She  liked  not  the  pronounced  Puritanism  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  her  reply  was  an  angry  negative.  This  was  enough 
for  such  men  as  Whitgift.  Many,  however,  of  the  staunchtr  heads 
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of  colleges  ventured  a  further  appeal.  They  represented  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing  many  of  their  students  if  this  obnoxious 
custom  was  pressed.  They  feared  religion  and  learning  would 
suffer  very  much  by  rigour  and  imposition.''  The  letter  was 
deeply  resented,  and  the  vestments  had  to  be  resumed.  Another 
direction  taken  by  the  new  spirit  of  Presbyterian  Puritanism  was 
the  removal  of  many  of  the  stained  glass  Avindows  from  the  college 
chapels.  These  windows  usually  contained  requests  for  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  no  artistic  merits  could  atone  in  the 
minds  of  the  new  apostles  of  truth  for  the  inculcation  of  false 
ideas.  It  was  inevitable  that  when  this  spirit  of  Puritanism  was 
working  in  these  almost  violent  endeavours  to  overthrow  what  its 
disciples  believed  to  be  relics  of  former  superstition,  it  should  also 
find  voice  in  the  public  teaching  of  the  University. 

At  this  time  Thomas  Cartwright  was  a  memorable  figure  in 
Cambridge  life.  He  was  a  man  of  universally  recognised  learning 
and  personal  integrity  of  character.  Before  the  angiy  resentment 
of  the  Queen's  reply  to  the  petition  for  release  from  the  surplice, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  for  a  time  from  Cambridge  life. 
He  returned,  however,  in  1569,  and  was  elected  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.  A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  elected  to  this  professorship  "  to  defend  the  principles  and 
and  discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England."  But  surely 
it  was  never  the  conception  of  this  oflSce  that  its  holder  was  bound 
simply  to  magnify  the  existing  system,  and  that  the  right  of  criti- 
cism was  denied  him.  Was  the  spirit  of  the  Reformer  to  be  in 
future  the  one  intolerable  characteristic  of  any  official  of  a  reformed 
Church  ?  It  may  be  open  to  question  whether  Cartwright  exceeded 
the  limits  of  legitimate  criticism.  Unquestionably,  his  teaching 
would  have  issued  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  English  Church, 
involving  fundamental  changes.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  although  we  can  so  clearly  see  that  the  moral  of  his  teaching 
was  the  legitimacy  of  separation,  he  had  no  such  feeling  himself. 
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He  believed  himself  to  be  developing  from  within  a  Reformation 
that  had  stopped  half  way  ;  and  he  conceived  himself  no  less  a 
loyal  son  of  the  English  Church  that  he  was  anxious  for  her  entire 
conformity  to  the  Scriptural  standard.  The  young  bloods  "  of 
the  University  were  enthusiastically  with  him.  When  he  preached 
in  the  University  church  the  windows  had  to  be  taken  out  that  the 
crowds  outside  might  hear.  Senior  members  of  the  University 
began  to  preach  his  doctrines  in  other  college  chapels.  All  these 
things  incensed  the  heads  of  the  University  against  him.  They 
succeeded  in  getting  from  him  an  explicit  statement  of  his  conten- 
tions. These  were  six  in  number,  and  our  readers  may  judge  the 
radical  character  of  them.  They  were  as  follow  : — (i)  The  names 
archbishop  and  archdeacon  ought  to  be  abolished  as  having  no 
Scriptural  authority.  (2)  The  offices  of  bishops  and  deacons 
should  be  made  Scriptural — the  bishops  to  preach  the  Word  of  God 
and  pray,  and  the  deacons  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  (3)  Every 
Church  ought  to  be  governed  by  its  own  minister  and  presbyters. 
(4)  Every  minister  should  have  charge  of  a  particular  flock.  (5) 
Nobody  should  vote  or  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  (6) 
Bishops  should  not  be  created  by  civil  authority,  but  ought  to  be 
fairly  chosen  by  the  Church.  In  the  fierce  controversy  which 
followed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  testimonial  as  to  Cart- 
wright^s  ^*  modesty  and  prudence  "  was  sent  to  Lord  Cecil,  signed 
by  fifteen  considerable  names  in  the  University."  Cecil,  indeed, 
did  not  personally  interfere,  but  he  must  have  known  that  Whitgift 
could  be  well  trusted  to  use  a  merciless  severity  against  Cartwright. 
This,  indeed,  was  soon  evident.  Cartwright  was  first  of  all  denied 
his  public  degree  of  D.D.  ;  then  he  was  forbidden  to  read  public 
lectures  ;  and,  finally,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  and 
expelled  from  the  University  in  1571. 

There  is  no  question  that,  at  this  time,  the  scholars  of  the 
University  were  generally  with  the  Puritans,  but  the  masters  and 
heads  of  colleges  were  against  them.    The  great  year  of  the  Cart- 
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wright  controversy  was  the  year  when  young  Robert  Browne 
matriculated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  so 
soon  began  to  develop  doctrines  as  to  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, that  were  to  carry  the  teaching  of  Cartwright  to  its 
inevitable  conclusion.  In  these  days  the  sons  of  the  Puritan 
gentlemen  of  England  were  swarming  up  to  the  Universities.  A 
great  impulse  was  being  given  to  education.  The  Universities 
were  reaping  the  advantage  of  the  excellent  policy  of  Henry 
VIIT.'s  day  in  the  disendowment  of  monasteries,  and  the  restitution 
of  their  monies  to  national  uses,  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
sentiment  at  the  Universities  was  a  fairly  accurate  reflection  of  the 
more  advanced  Puritan  sentiment  in  the  country.  The  vestments 
were  being  fought  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  every- 
where the  appeal  was  to  the  Scriptures.  The  new  learning  was 
now  beginning  to  penetrate  the  community.  When  they  asked 
John  Fox  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  concerning  apparel  estab- 
lished by  law,  he  drew  out  his  pocket  Testament,  and  said,  "  To 
this  I  will  subscribe  ! Thirty-seven  ministers  in  London  refused 
conformity,  and,  when  their  reasons  were  demanded,  said  that 
though  the  vestments  might  occasion  no  positive  harm  to  men  of 
strong  Protestant  faith,  yet  they  were  charged  by  Christ  to  beware 
lest  they  caused    one  of  these  little  ones    to  stumble. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  had  been  a  refuge  for  Puritan 
preachers,  at  the  time  when  Archbishop  Parker  was  doing  his 
best  to  silence  all  who  did  not  openly  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  virtue  of  a  special  privilege  conferred 
on  the  University  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Cambridge  was  allowed 
to  license  twelve  ministers  yearly,  to  preach  anywhere  throughout 
England,  without  obtaining  any  further  licence  from  any  bishop. 
The  fortunate  preacher  who  was  thus  licensed,  held  his  privilege 
durante  vita  nattirali  (for  the  term  of  his  natural  life).  It  was  in 
vain  that  Parker  protested  against  this  right  of  the  University 
being  exercised  ;  and  pleaded  with  the  authorities  at  least  to  alter 
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the  condition  of  its  tenure,  and  make  the  freedom  to  preach 
depend  upon  propriety  of  behaviour,  which  could  easily  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  zeal  in  defence  of  the  established  order  in  the 
Church.  The  University  refused  to  bate  one  jot  of  its  privileges, 
and  thus  kept  a  door  into  the  ministry  open  to  Puritans  of  real 
ability  at  a  time  when  Parker  was  most  anxious  to  silence  them. 
Their  enemies  reviled  them  because  they  took  advantage  of  a 
Papal  Bull.  But  it  did  not  greatly  matter  to  them  whose  was  the 
hand  that  opened  the  prison  door  and  gave  them  liberty  ;  they 
took  the  liberty  and  gave  God  the  praise.  We  can  see  in  this 
privilege,  so  curiously  obtained,  and  so  resolutely  defended, 
another  cause  to  attract  promising  young  Puritans  to  Cambridge  ; 
while  the  '^twelve  preachers  yearly"  might  soon  mean  a  very 
strong  and  powerful  body  of  men  in  the  country  at  large. 

So  far  we  have  been  mainly  interested  in  seeing  how  the  growth 
of  independent  opinion,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  prospered  at 
Cambridge.  At  Oxford  the  same  influences  were  in  progress,  but 
there  is  less  of  truly  historical  interest  to  command  our  attention. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  great  controver- 
sialists like  Cartwright  and  Whitgift  to  fasten  upon  them  the  gaze 
of  the  whole  religious  world.  We  have  to  glean  what  little  sure 
information  we  can  from  the  amusing  annals  of  Oxford  compiled 
by  Anthony  a  Wood,  and  coloured  by  his  strong  Jacobinical  temper. 
If  we  are  to  believe  his  records,  it  is  startling  with  what  sudden- 
ness the  Oxford  that  burned  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  in 
Mary's  day,  became  a  hotbed  of  Puritanism  in  Elizabeth's.  He 
assures  us  that  as  early  as  1 560, all  formality,  ceremony,  decorum, 
&c.,  were  vanished  or  become  ridiculous."  How  much  of  truth 
there  is  in  this  it  is  difficult  to  say.  He  is  confessedly  only  quoting 
from  hearsay,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  1561  there  were  only  two 
preachers  in  Oxford.  These  two,  however,  were  Puritans,  and 
they  seem  to  have  preached  to  some  purpose,  for  Mr.  Wood 
bemoans  the  fact  that    their  Puritanical  doctrine  took  such  deep 
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root  among  their  auditors  that  it  could  never  be  quite  extirpated.'' 
It  is  less  easy  to  seriously  credit  his  next  story.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  when  these  two  preachers  were  both  absent  from  the  Univer- 
sity, a  certain  "  R.  Taverner,  Esquire,"  used  to  preach  in  St. 
Mary's,  the  University  Church.  He  is  described  simply  as  ''an 
enemy  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  but  our 
author  makes  merry  over  a  story  that  seems  to  have  been  current 
about  "R.  Taverner,  Esquire,"  that  he  opened  his  sermon  at  St. 
Mary's  thus  :  "  Arriving  at  the  Mount  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  stony 
stage  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  brought  you  some  fyne  Bisketts 
baked  in  the  oven  of  Charitie,  carefully  conserved  for  the  chickens 
of  the  Church,  the  sparrows  of  the  Spirit  and  the  sweet  swallowes 
of  salvation."  It  is  of  course  not  improbable  that  a  somewhat  raw 
Puritan  may  have  been  led  to  use  this  absurd  rhetoric  in  the  hopes 
of  pleasing  his  University  audience  by  his  fine  language.  If  so,  he 
deserved  the  laughter  with  which  Wood  and  all  his  school  rewarded 
his  attempts.  The  difference  between  Cambridge  and  Oxford  at 
this  time  seems  to  have  been  that  the  heads  of  Colleges  felt  more 
with  the  Puritans  at  Oxford  than  they  did  at  Cambridge.  This 
was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  sympathy  manifested  towards 
the  new  views  by  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  moderate,  and 
revered  heads  of  a  College  that  ever  lived,  Dr.  Humphrey. 
Although  he  seems  to  have  taken  little  part  in  the  positive  dis- 
semination of  Puritan  opinions,  yet  his  influence  was  invariably 
extended  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  discourage  their  influence. 
In  a  negative  way,  he  was  himself  a  sufferer  in  consequence.  We 
are  told  that  he  missed  preferment  to  any  very  high  office  in  the 
Church,  "  because  in  matters  of  ceremony  he  altogether  consented 
not  to  the  Church  of  England."  Anthony  Wood  records  that 
when  he  died,  "  learning  itself  had  occasion  of  grief  "  ;  and  pays  a 
most  remarkable  tribute  to  the  nobility  of  his  life  and  influence. 
Associated  with  Dr.  Humphrey  at  this  time  in  the  general  move- 
ment at  Oxford  was  Dr.  Rainolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi 
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College.  Rainolds,  it  seems,  was  originally  a  Roman  Catholic 
He  was,  says  Wood,  converted  from  Roman  Catholicism  by  his- 
brother,  who  lost  himself  in  the  encounter,^'  a  mysterious  phrase 
that  admits  of  more  than  one  explanation.  When  the  Walsing- 
ham  lectureship  in  Divinity  was  established,  Rainolds  being  a 
Puritan  of  infinite  reading  ^'  was  appointed  first  lecturer,  and  he 
did  at  Oxford  a  work  similar  to  Cartwright's  at  Cambridge,  pro- 
voking a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
At  Oxford  there  was,  fortunately,  no  Whitgift  to  extinguish  the 
utterance  of  the  new  views,  and  they  made  remarkable  progress- 
among  the  University  men. 

In  1573,  and  again  a  few  years  later,  letters  were  sent  down  to 
the  University,  demanding  that  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  the 
ceremonies,  and  discipline  should  be  urged  upon  all  who  took 
degrees.  But  Wood  explains  that  the  heads  of  the  University 
having,  most  of  them,  leanings  towards  Puritanism,  were  not 

zealous "  in  the  matter.  Hence  something  like  an  organised 
and  elaborate  attempt  is  heard  of  to  alter  the  prayers  and  the 
rubrics  in  the  Prayer-book,  out  of  private  authority.''  Cart- 
Wright's  teaching  at  Cambridge  found  plenty  of  supporters  in 
Oxford.  He  drew  up,  soon  after  leaving  Cambridge,  certain 
Decrees  of  Discipline,  which  were  to  form  the  foundation  of  the 
new  English  Church  that  he  desired  to  see.  Certain  Fellows 
of  colleges  at  Oxford  tried  to  draw  the  scholars  to  observe 
these  decrees.  Although  there  were  many  points  in  Cartwright's 
scheme  of  discipline  from  which  we  should  dissent  to-day,  yet  the 
trend  of  opinion  at  that  time  is  well  illustrated  by  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  teaching  that  every  bishop,  or  pastor,  is  to  preside 
over  one  particular  flock.  This  regulation  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
episcopal  system.  It  was  felt  that  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
gravest  ecclesiastical  abuses  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  bishops  were 
out  of  touch  with  the  people,  because  they  did  not  minister  to  a 
particular  church,  but  had  simply  to  discharge  certain  organising 
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and  administrative  functions  in  connection  with  a  widely  scattered 
population,  of  which  too  frequently  they  knew  little  or  nothing. 
In  the  Oxford  decrees  of  1585,  this  item  appears  : — "  Let  no  man 
{though  he  be  a  University  man)  offer  himself  to  the  ministry,  nor 
let  any  man  take  upon  him  an  iLiicertain  and  vague  ministry^ 
though  it  be  offered  unto  him.  But  such  as  are  called  to  the 
ministry  hy  some  certain  church  let  them  impart  it  to  the  con- 
ference whereof  themselves  are."  We  can  see  that  there  was 
here  an  organised  attempt  to  pledge  the  University  scholars,  and 
others  who  were  intending  the  ministry,  to  refuse  episcopal  office 
if  it  were  offered  to  them,  and  to  accept  only  the  call  of  a  par- 
ticular church.  Patronage  of  any  kind  was  in  this  way  to  be 
despised,  as  constituting  an  unworthy  entrance  into  the  ministry. 
The  call  "  was  to  come  from  an  assembly  of  God's  people.  The 
Churches  "  were  to  be  invested  with  the  august  responsibility  of 
articulating  the  call  of  God  to  the  men  they  felt  to  be  divinely 
appointed  to  minister  to  them  in  holy  things.  It  is  clear  that 
an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  Church,  and  the  relation 
between  the  ministers  of  the  Church  and  the  individual  churches 
was  being  formulated  by  the  students  of  the  Scriptures  at  the 
Universities  ;  and  it  was  now  only  a  question  of  time  before 
their  views  had  their  inevitable  issue  in  a  new  doctrine  of  the 
legitimacy  of  separation  from  a  Church  that  was  unscripturally 
constituted.  It  is  a  cause  of  profound  thankfulness  that  these 
more  enlightened  views  commanded  the  sympathy  of  men  of 
such  eminent  piety  and  ability  as  Dr.  Humphrey  and  Dr. 
Rainolds.  The  latter's  prodigious  learning  is  freely  attested  in 
the  records  of  Anthony  Wood,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  Royalist 
narrator  is  tempted  to  extend  such  a  tribute  to  any  member 
of  the  Puritan  party  as  he  does  to  Dr.  Rainolds,  when  he  applies 
to  him  the  grand  old  compliment  that  to  name  him  is  to  praise 
virtue."  The  result  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  such  men 
may  be  stated  in  Wood's  own  words  : — By  the  power  and 
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practice  of  these  men,  the  disposition  of  the  times,  and  the  long 
continuance  of  the  Earl  of  Leycester  (the  principal  patron  of 
the  Puritanical  Faction)  in  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  Oxford,, 
the  face  of  the  University  was  so  much  altered  that  there 
was  little  to  be  seen  in  it  of  the  Church  of  England,  according 
to  the  principles  and  positions  upon  which  it  was  first  reformed. 

There  is  one  further  incident  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
not  so  much  for  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  story  as  for 
the  sombre  light  it  throws  on  the  sufferings  of  many  of  the 
Puritans.  There  lived  in  Oxford  about  1580  a  certain  Rowland 
Jencks,  a  bookbinder  by  trade.  He  was  a  convinced  Puritan  of 
a  more  than  usually  advanced  type,  and  was  most  industrious  in 
circulating  Puritan  literature  of  all  kinds.  Having  been  accused 
of  illegal  practices,  and  neglect  of  the  established  form  of  religion, 
he  was  sent  to  London  for  trial.  The  London  magistrates  sent 
him  back  to  Oxford,  where  the  University  authorities  tried  him, 
and  sentenced  him  to  lose  his  ears.  So  far  all  reads  like  history. 
What  follows  sounds  almost  ludicrously  exaggerated  to  us. 
Immediately  after  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  all  the  court, 
including  those  on  the  bench,  were  striken  with  a  certain 
damp,"  or  apparently  malarial  fever,  communicated  by  the 
prisoners.  The  damp  "  spread  like  a  plague.  Three  hundred 
died  in  Oxford,  including  many  distinguished  University  men, 
and  in  a  neighbouring  village  some  two  hundred  died  also.  We 
are  not  obliged  to  accept  literally  our  author's  figures,  but  what  a 
curious  side-light  is  thrown  by  this  strange  incident  on  the 
pestilential  character  of  the  prisons  in  which  our  Puritan 
ancestors  had  too  often  to  endure  horrible  periods  of  incar- 
ceration. Even  to-day  we  can  fancy  Rowland  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  brought  up  to  the  Court,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
being  pervaded  by  the  foul  damp  stench  of  the  jail  that  clung 
to  their  clothes,  till  the  refined  University  dons  turn  sick  at  the 
poisonous  whiffs  of  the  rank  odours  that  proceeded  from  the 
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garments  of  the  prisoners.  In  the  Hght  of  the  stake,  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  regard  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  as 
being  a  very  easy  form  of  punishment.  We  should  not  think  so, 
if  we  understood  better  the  character  of  these  malarious  dens, 
into  which  so  many  gentlemen  of  refinement  and  position  were 
flung  for  conscience^  sake  ;  and  out  of  which  they  came,  like  poor 
Rowland,  polluting  the  very  air  with  the  smell  of  the  prison- 
house.  So  Rowland  Jencks,  because  he  has  had  "  ears  to  hear 
the  new  doctrine,  is  condemned  to  lose  them,  and  goes  away  to  his 
punishment,  amply  avenging  himself  it  would  seem,  if  Anthony 
Wood  is  to  be  trusted,  by  quite  unintentional  destruction  of  his 
adversaries.  It  was  easier,  however,  to  sentence  Rowland  to  lose 
bis  ears  than  to  so  condemn  the  University  ;  and  not  its  ear  only, 
but  its  heart  was  open  to  the  new  teaching.  The  scholars  of  1588 
went  about  with  the  Marprelate  tracts  under  their  gowns,  to 
enjoy  a  stolen  perusal  of  the  same  ;  and  the  men  who  ^'  went 
down  from  Oxford  to  their  country  homes,  or  spheres  of  work 
and  usefulness,  were,  as  the  early  Christians  of  the  persecutions, 
missionaries  of  the  new  beliefs  in  a  thousand  and  one  locaHties  of 
England. 

We  must  now  return  very  briefly  to  Cambridge,  and  try  to 
gather  the  little  that  is  possible  about  the  martyrs  of  the  ter- 
centenary, and  their  predecessor  in  the  Congregational  faith, 
Robert  Browne.  Barrowe  matriculated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  1566;  Greenwood  at  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  in  1577; 
Penry  was  entered  first  at  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  at  St. 
Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  became  M.A.  in  1586.  Browne 
became  a  member  at  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  in  1570.  We 
know  that  Barrowe  was  a  man  of  no  religious  opinions  in  his 
university  days,  and  hence  no  particular  value  can  be  attached  to 
his  university  training  in  this  respect.  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
Greenwood  and  Penry.  They  almost  certainly  imbibed  at  the 
Universities  the  distinctive  Congregationalist  opinions  for  which 
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they  afterwards  suffered  death.  In  support  of  this  we  may  glance 
at  Robert  Browne's  connection  with  Cambridge.  His  college  life 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  irregular  as  regards  residence,  but 
from  the  beginning  he  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  by  the  advanced  views  he  disseminated.  In  1571  he 
was  only  saved  from  the  wrath  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners by  the  intervention  of  his  kind  protector,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  private  chaplain  he  had  become.  After  an 
absence  of  some  years  from  the  University,  he  returned  about 
1579  and  resumed  his  studies  there.  At  this  time  he  shared  the 
family  life  of  a  certain  Rev.  Richard  Greenham,  of  Dry  Drayton, 
near  Cambridge,  who  had  such  an  opinion  of  Browne's  pulpit 
powers  that  he  encouraged  him  to  preach  "  without  leave  and 
special  word  from  the  Bishop  " — a  privilege  seldom  extended  to 
any  young  preacher.  We  next  hear  of  his  preaching  in  Benet 
Church,"  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  University  itself,"  to 
audiences  which  embraced  many  University  listeners.  Dr. 
Dexter  tells  us  that  Dr.  Hill,  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity, 
discovered  in  him  something  extraordinary,  which,  he  presaged, 
would  prove  the  disturbance  of  the  Church,  if  not  seasonably 
prevented."  So  far,  however,  from  it  being  in  the  mind  of  the 
authorities  at  this  time  to  seasonably  prevent  "  him,  he  was 
invited  to  accept  a  Cambridge  pulpit  with  the  consent  of  the 
Maior  and  Vice-Chancellar."  But  already  his  views  were  too  pro- 
foundly hostile  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and,  after  trying 
for  half  a  year  the  parish  work,  he  seems  to  have  concluded  that 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  Church  of  England,  as  then  con- 
stituted, into  harmony  with  Scripture  teaching ;  and  so  he 
resigned  the  post.  He  had  already  got  beyond  Cartwright,  and,, 
by  the  recognition  of  that  impossibility,  had  become  the  first 
Separatist.  A  striking  illustration  of  his  thoroughness  is  given 
in  his  refusal  to  be  ordained  by  a  bishop,  and  to  subscribe.  His 
brother,  with  fraternal  generosity,  obtained  the  Bishop's  seals  for 
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him,  but  he  would  not  take  them  and  would  not  pay  for  them, 
and  when  his  brother  paid  for  them,  he  lost  one  and  threw 
another  in  the  fire."  Nay,  more,  he  again  and  again  publicly 
informed  his  audiences  at  Cambridge  that  he  himself  preached 

not  as  caring  for,  or  leaning  upon,  the  Bishopes  authoritie  but 
onlie  to  satisfie  his  duetie  and  conscience."  Possibly  his  mistrust 
of  the  bishops  was  shared  by  many  of  his  Presbyterian  contem- 
poraries, though  they  would  have  hesitated  to  have  said  publicly 
that  they  held  the  episcopal  authority  so  cheap. 

But  Browne  had  also  reached  another  conclusion,  which  was 
peculiarly  his  own.  It  was,  in  his  own  words,  that  "  the  kingdom 
off  God  was  not  to  be  begun  by  whole  parishes,  but  rather  off  the 
worthiest,  were  they  never  so  fewe."  With  this  upon  his  heart 
he  laments  that  wofull  state  of  Cambrige,  whereinto  those 
wicked  prelats  and  doctors  of  diuinitie  haue  brought  it."  Again 
and  again  he  mourns  over  this  wofull  state,"  as  one  who  felt 
that,  even  in  this  very  home  of  Puritanism,  the  rigid  organisation 
of  Episcopacy,  and  its  fundamental  error  of  neglecting  the  true 
Church,  made  any  real  and  true  reform  impossible  ;  and  hence  he 
exhorts  his  followers  and  his  hearers  to  separate  from  the  parish 
churches  and  seek  the  church  of  God  wheresoever."  About 
1580  Browne  left  Cambridge  for  Norwich,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
he  never  returned.  Before  he  left,  Greenwood  had  been  three 
years  at  Cambridge,  and  Penry  had  very  likely  listened  to  his 
teaching.  The  men  who  believed  "  may  have  been  few,  but 
some,  at  least,  were  ^'  faithful  unto  death."  Penry  went  on  to 
Oxford,  and,  after  taking  holy  orders,  ^'  preached  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  was  esteemed  a  tolerable  scholar,  an  edifying 
preacher,  and  a  good  man." 

Such  is  the  somewhat  scanty  information  that  we  have  of  this 
group  of  Separatists  at  the  Universities.  We  do  not  expect  that» 
at  so  early  a  period  of  their  lives,  their  views  will  have  attained 
the  definiteness  and  maturity  that  can  only  come  of  after-thought 
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and  deeper  experience.  In  the  Universities  men  are  in  the 
making,  and  thought  is  at  the  birth.  But  at  least  a  new  truth 
had  been  committed  to  a  very  generous  environment.  That  it 
was  first  enunciated  amid  the  conditions  of  university  Hfe  was  the 
best  guarantee  of  its  immortahty.  Amid  the  numerous  thoughtful 
minds  and  open  hearts  of  the  Universities  there  were  certain  to 
be  some  to  welcome  the  new  teaching  and  make  it  theirs.  This 
was  all  that  was  needed.  Time  and  Providence  would  do  the 
Test. 

Imperfect  as  this  sketch  is,  it  will  not  be  without  a  use,  if  it 
succeed  in  showing  the  affinity  between  Puritanism  and  scholar- 
ship ;  how  the  rise  of  the  Separatist  doctrines  was  due  to  a  more 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  the  resolute  appeal  to  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  original  Scriptures  that  won  for  early 
Congregationalism  its  remarkable  triumphs.  To  their  simple 
doctrine  of  the  Church  they  added,  it  is  true,  something  no  uni- 
versity lecturer  could  teach — a  deep,  personal  experience  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  believed.  To  those  who  had  for  so  long  been 
simply  the  auditors  of  professional  teachers  of  religion,  there  was 
something  incomprehensible  in  the  appeal  to  individual  experience. 

These  are  they  that  prate,  not  preach,  like  men  raptured  with 
their  own  spiritual  non-sense,^'  was  the  sneer  of  Samuel  Eaton. 
But  the  message  of  the  heart  and  the  life  found  "  the  common 
people  ;  and  hence  its  future  was  secure.  At  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  EHzabeth,  the  heads  of  the  University  of  Oxford  issued  a 
manifesto  against  the  particular  Puritan  school  of  which  Browne 
and  Barrowe  were  members.  As  they  attacked  Barrowe's  teaching, 
and  as  an  iniquitous  law  had  put  him  beyond  the  power  of  reply, 
the  little  Independent  church  at  Amsterdam  replied  for  him. 
They  were  simply  an  assembly  of  poor  but  pious  folk,  nurtured  on 
the  love  of  the  gospel,  but  their  reply  has  a  dignity  and  a  passion 
about  it  that  the  learned  Oxford  dons  might  well  envy.  There  is 
one  sentence  of  the  reply  with  which  this  paper  may  not  unfittingly 
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conclude.  After  describing  their  conception  of  churches  truly 
constituted — each  separate  church  responsible  only  to  Christ,  but 
all  engaged  in  the  same  sacred  warfare — they  continue  thus  : 
This  holie  army  of  saintes  is  marshalled  here  in  earth  by  these 
officers  under  the  conduct  of  their  glorious  Emperour  Christ, 
that  victorious  Michaell.  Thus  it  marcheth  in  this  most  heavenlie 
order  and  gratious  arraye  against  all  enemies  both  bodilie  and 
ghostlie  :  peaceable  in  itself  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  armie 
with  banners,  triumphing  over  their  tyrannic  with  patience, 
their  crueltie  with  mekenes,  and  over  Death  itself  with  dying. 


FENRY,   THE   WELSH  INDEPENDEJS/T. 
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OW  a  young  Welshman  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days, 
born  and  brought  up  a  staunch  Catholic,  came  to 
be  a  Congregational  martyr — that  is  the  broad  theme 
of  John  Penry's  life.  More  than  once  in  modern 
years  we  have,  with  painful  interest,  watched  some 


making  the  reverse  journey — setting  out,  perhaps,  from  the 
furthest  frontier  of  Protestantism  and  passing  on  to  the  heart  of 
Romanism.  But  in  this  brief  and  simple  stor}'  of  three  hundred 
years  ago  we  become  acquainted  with  a  truer  comrade,  who  man- 
fully strove  to  break  his  birth's  invidious  bar,''  and  came  at  last 
to  possess  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

John  Penry  was  born  in  the  year  1559  at  Cevn-brith,  Breck- 
nockshire— an  unpretentious  farmstead  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Epynt  Hills.  Some  parts  of  the  house  are  said  to  remain  as 
in  Penry's  days.  He  speaks  of  having  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and 
the  name  of  his  elder  brother,  Thomas  Meredith  Penry,  has  sur- 
vived in  the  county  annals.  The  means  at  home  for  giving  him 
a  liberal  education  were  limited  ;  but  his  mother's  unselfishness 
helped  to  widen  the  margin,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
his  children  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom  : — ''Be  an  especial  com- 
fort, in  my  stead,  unto  the  grey  hairs  of  my  poor  mother,  whom 
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the  Lord  used  as  the  only  means  of  my  stay  for  7ne  in  the  beginning 
of  my  studies.'' 

He  entered  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  as  a  subsizar,  in  his  nine- 
teenth year  ;  and  he  was  then — so  his  opponents  took  care  to 
remind  him  afterwards,  and  so  he  himself  indeed  leads  us  to  infer 
— as  arrant  a  papist  as  ever  came  out  of  Wales  !  "  He  "  would 
have  run  a  false  gallop  over  his  beads  with  any  man  in  England, 
and  helped  the  priest  for  a  shift  to  say  Mass  at  high  midnight."  ^ 
Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  Reformation  had  not  as  yet 
really  touched  Wales.  An  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  confesses,  with  seemly  official  sorrow,  that  her  Majesty's 
most  loving  and  obedient  subjects  in  Wales  were  utterly  desti- 
tuted of  God's  Holy  Word,"  and  remained  in  the  like,  or  rather 
more,  darkness  and  ignorance  than  they  were  in  the  time  of 
papistry."  Indeed,  the  Reformation  in  Wales  for  a  considerable 
period  meant  little  more  than  the  wholesale  misappropriation  of 
Church  property,  and  the  spasmodic  destruction  of  images  and 
relics.  The  priest  of  the  older  religion  was  banished,  but  no 
teacher  of  the  new  came  to  take  his  place.  The  people  were 
robbed  of  their  idols,  but  were  furnished  with  no  godly  ideals. 

Coming  to  Cambridge  in  1578,  Penry  took  his  B.A.  in  1583, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  for  his  M.A.,  in  1586,  when  he 
abruptly  left  for  Oxford.  If  his  caricaturist — Thomas  Nash,  the 
author  of  the  Marp relate  tract  already  referred  to— is  to  be  believed, 
he  was  a  seditious  "  student.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out,  his 
^'  sedition  "  consisted  of  two  crimes — he  be-rhymed  "  Dr.  Perne, 
Master  of  Peterhouse,  ^'for  his  new  statutes,"  as  well  as  other 
college  dignitaries  ;  and  he  also  opposed  the  Aristotelian  teaching 
then  in  vogue.  But  surely,  if  every  student  that  attempts  more 
or  less  sarcastic  rhymes  about  the  dignitaries  of  his  college  and 

'  So  An  Almond  for  a  Parrat  "  (1589  ?),  one  of  the  tracts  of  the  Marprelate 
Controversy,  bitter  and  unreliable  as  a  whole,  but  useful  for  giving  some  of  the 
facts  it  distorts. 
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their  new  rules,  is  to  be  accused  of  mutiny,"  will  not  this  tend 
to  place  ^'mutineers"  in  an  undesirable  majority?  And  as  to 
his  being  an  unnatural  enemie  to  Aristotle,"  and  a  new-fangled 
friend  unto  Ramus,"  it  is  worth  while  pausing  to  explain  that 
Ramus,  a  French  philosopher  of  immense  contemporary  fame, 
had,  about  1550,  created  a  great  stir  in  Continental  Universities 
by  his  smart  attacks  on  Aristotle.  Knowing  the  piquant,  if 
transient,  brilliancy  which  some  names  gain  in  their  own  age,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  wonderful  if  young  students  at  Cambridge 
were  taken  by  the  new  light,  and  became  indiscreetly  enthusiastic. 
But  sedition,  except  in  the  haughty  days  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  is  something  more  than  small  poetry  or  new-fangled 
philosophy. 

It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  one  reason  for  Penry's  going 
to  Oxford  was  much  profounder  and  more  serious.  At  Cambridge 
he  had  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Puritanism  and  the  Bible: 
and  the  midnight  companion  of  the  priest  at  Mass  found  himself 
in  a  new  world,  where  the  light  shone  too  keenly  for  a  sensitive 
conscience  to  remain  unconcerned.  ^'By  conuersing  with  French 
men  neare  Christes  CoUedge,  of  a  Papist  hee  became  a  Brownist," 
says  the  hostile  tract,  mistaking  an  incident  for  the  efficient  cause, 
but  af  the  same  time  affording  an  interesting  clue.  These  con- 
versations with  Genevan  reformers  were  never  forgotten  by  Penry. 
During  his  sojourn  in  Scotland  in  1591,  he  published  a  translation 
of  Beza's  Theses  Theologicae  "  Propositions  and  Principles  of 
Divinitie  "),  and  in  the  preface  made  an  eloquent  and  touching 
plea  on  behalf  of  the  Genevan  Church,  then  afflicted  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  He  acknowledges  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  God,  and 
says  : — ^'  This  I  may  boldly  affirm,  that  there  is  no  Church,  or  private 
man,  at  this  hour,  in  any  affliction  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
truth,  but  the  cause  of  his  trouble  is  contained  and  defended  in 
this  treatise."  Was  he  quoting  his  own  experience  in  giving  this 
advice  ? — Briefly,  that  thou  mayest  profit  by  this  book,  I  crave 
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of  thee  to  take  pains  in  it — bestow  an  hour  a  day  in  the  reading- 
thereof,  and  in  so  doing,  after  the  first  time,  thou  mayest  well  read 
it  over  once  every  month.  The  which  course,  if  thou  shalt  take,. 
I  doubt  not  but  in  one  year  thou  shalt  so  benefit  thyself,  as  there 
shall  be  no  point  of  weight  in  religion  whereof  thou  shalt  not  be 
able  to  resolve  thy  own  conscience,  and  also  to  edify  others,  unto 
thy  calling,  in  very  good  measure." 

But,  beside  conversations  with  Frenchmen,''  there  were  other 
influences  at  Cambridge  to  stir  his  mind.  It  is  interesting,  for 
instance,  to  note  that,  either  during  his  first  months  at  the  Uni- 
versity, or  immediately  before,  Robert  Browne  was  invited  by  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  certain  other  persons,  to 
remain  in  the  town  and  preach  in  one  of  the  churches  ;  but 
refused,  because,  as  Dr.  Dale  has  explained,  "  he  had  by  this  time 
grasped  the  central  principle  of  the  Congregational  polity,"  and 
could  not,  therefore,  accept  any  Church  office  unless  called  to  it  by 
the  ChiirchJ-  Such  a  startling  reply  could  not  but  start  many 
a  discussion,  and  leave  behind  it  a  memory  to  outlast  many 
years. 

Still  more  interesting  is  it  to  know  that  John  Udall  and  John 
Penry  were  students  of  the  same  college,  and  intimate  friends  ; 
and  in  their  many  walks  together  they  discussed  questions  of  the 
Spirit,  and  came  to  conceive  more  vividly  ideals  of  Christ's  king- 
dom on  earth. 

He  left  Cambridge,  then,  a  Puritan  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  came  to  Oxford,  probably  because  the  Puritan  was 
more  in  favour  there  at  the  time.  He  entered  St  Alban's  College 
early  in  1586,  and  took  his  M.A.  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
^' About  that  time,"  says  Wood,  in  his  ^'Athenae  Oxonienses," 
he  took  holy  orders,  did  preach  in  Oxon,  and  afterwards  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  was  esteemed  by  many  a  tolerable  scholar,  an  edifying 
preacher,  and  a  good  man."  This  testimony  is  all  the  more  re- 
^  "Jubilee  Lectures,"  vol.  i.  pp.  14-16. 
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markable,  because  of  Wood's  unconcealed  hostility  to  Penry. 
And  the  same  writer  is  accountable  for  giving  the  reason  why 
Penry's  books  were  answered  : — ''The  learned  and  sober  men  did 
answer  most  or  all  of  the  said  books  .  .  .  because  they  knew 
Penry  to  have  more  than  ordinary  learning  in  him."  An  acci- 
dental but  very  gratifying  testimony  to  his  fame  as  a  preacher  also 
comes  from  his  caricaturist ;  Avho,  in  one  place,  after  expressing  him- 
self in  a  more  or  less  pious  oath,  bitterly  complains  that ''  a  Welch 
harpe  should  inchant  so  many  English  harts  to  their  confusion." 
It  is  only  by  the  help  of  these  refractions  that  we  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  young  preacher,  who,  while 
moving  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  himself  being  led  by  the 
*'  kindly  light  "  unto  a  still  clearer  day. 

His  opponent  tells  us  that,  at  Oxford,  ''  from  a  Brownist  hee 
fell  to  bee  an  Anabaptist."  This  may  have  some  foundation  in 
fact,  or  it  may  be  only  an  attempt  to  discredit  Penry's  good  faith. 
If  he  was  an  Anabaptist  at  all,  it  was  only  for  a  season  ;  because 
he  speaks  at  his  trial  of  ''  the  anabaptistical  inversion  of  all  good 
order  in  the  Church."  But  Nash  knew  well  the  depreciating 
effect  in  those  days  of  an  epithet  like  Anabaptist,  when  it  was, 
politically,  the  equivalent  of  revolutionary  :  and  he  may  have 
been  tempted  to  use  it  at  random,  as  he  has  used  several  other 
impossible  fictions  in  his  tract. 

At  any  rate,  we  can  from  such  statements  fairly  draw  the 
inference  that  he  was  still  an  inquirer  after  truth.  ''  God's  eternal 
verity,"  to  use  his  own  brave  words,  ''  unto  whom  the  very 
heavens  themselves  should  stoop  and  give  obeisance,"  had  moved 
his  spirit  too  strongly  to  let  him  rest  on  the  smooth  levels  of 
compromise.  And,  as  if  the  burden  of  Church  reform  were  not 
enough,  his  patriotism  now  compels  him  to  bear  yet  another 
burden. 

The  young  man  who  had  left  his  native  country,  a  Catholic 
from  the  midst  of  Catholics,  came  back  to  find  them  the  same,  or 
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even  worse.  While  his  eye  had  cleared,  they  remained  in  rather 
more  darkness.''  And  he  had  compassion  on  them,  and  became 
a  pioneer  evangelist  in  Wales.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  national 
task  appalled  him,  and  he  gradually  matured  a  scheme  for  in- 
ducing Parliament  to  undertake  the  evangelisation  of  Wales. 
This  was  in  1587  ;  when  he  published  A  Treatise  coniaining  the 
AeqiLity  of  an  Hiunhle  Supplication  which  is  to  be  exhibited  nnto- 
her  gracious  rnaiesty  and  this  high  Court  of  Parliament  in  the 
behalf e  of  the  Country  of  'Wales ^  that  some  order  may  be  taken  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  those  People.  Let  his  own 
words  state  the  case  : — 

''This  I  dare  affirm  and  stand  to,  that  if  a  view  of  all  the 
registeries  in  Wales  be  taken,  the  name  of  that  shire,  that  towne^ 
or  of  that  parishe,  cannot  be  found,  w^here  for  the  space  of  six 
yeres  together  within  these  29  yeares,  a  godly  and  learned  minister 
hath  executed  the  dutie  of  a  faithful  teacher,  and  approved  his 
ministry  in  any  meane  sort." 

And  again — 

''  A  few  psalmes,  a  few  praiers,  with  one  chapter  of  the  newe 
Testament  in  Welch  (for  the  olde  neuer  spake  Welch  in  our  dales, 
though,  to  my  comfort,  I  understande  it  is  all  readie  to  be  printed 
most  pitifully  euill  read  of  the  reader,  and  not  understoode  of  one 
among  tenne  of  the  hearers,  is  that  meanes  belike  v/hereby  the 
Lord  hath  decreed  to  make  cleare  unto  all  men,  in  Wales,  what 
the  fellowship  is  of  the  mysterie,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  hath  bin  hid  in  God." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  Penry's 
statement  from  various  contemporary  sources  ;  but  the  following- 
note  (from  the  "  Historical  Record  Series  ''),  under  date  of  July 
14,  1586,  dealing  specially  with  Penry's  own  county,  will  suffice  : 
"  State  of  the  county  of  Brecknock,  in  Wales,  with  regard  to  neg- 
lect of  religious  services.  The  livings  are  nearly  all  impropriate^ 
^  The  Welsh  Bible  was  published  the  following  year — 1588. 
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with  no  preachers  but  ignorant  and  unlearned  ministers.  Seldom 
or  never  is  there  evening  prayer." 

Penry  proposed  that  English  preachers  be  sent  to  parishes 
where  English  was  spoken — that  Welsh  clergymen  in  England 
should  be  asked  to  come  home — and  that  idle  ministers  should  be 
called  upon  to  start  work.  But  he  also  proposed  the  institution 
of  an  order  of  lay  evangelists  : — There  be  many  men  in  the 
Church  of  England  that  now  exercise  not  their  public  ministry. 
,  .  .  I  hope  they  will  not  be  unwilling  to  come  and  gain  souls 
unto  Jesus  Christ.  Private  men  that  never  were  of  University, 
have  well  profited  in  divinity.  These  no  doubt  ^^^ould  prove  more 
upright  in  heart,  as  the  Levites  in  the  like  distress — 2  Chron. 
xxix.  34 — than  many  learned  men.  As  for  their  maintenance, 
they  whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  touched,  would  thresh  to  get 
their  living  rather  than  the  people  should  want  preaching." 

This  was  heresy.  To  say  that  a  clergyman  ought  to  think  more 
of  saving  souls  than  of  his  own  living  was  bad  enough  ;  but  it  was 
still  worse  to  publish  openly  that  a  parish  minister  was  not  doing 
his  duty  unless  he  sometimes  preached  in  the  parish  church. 
Times  have  changed  ;  it  is  not  Penry,  but  his  opponents,  that 
would  be  arraigned  to-day.  His  conscience  and  his  tract  cost  him 
his  freedom  :  his  book  was  immediately  seized,  and  he  himself  was 
thrown  into  prison.  He  remained  there  a  month  before  he  was 
even  examined.  His  proposition,  that  no  clergyman  who  did  not 
preach  could  be  a  true  Christian  minister,  was  declared  to  be  an 
intolerable  heres}-.    Penry  never  flinched  as  he  replied — 

I  thank  God  that  I  ever  knew  such  a  heresy,  as  I  will,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  sooner  leave  my  life  than  leave  it." 

Whitgift,  who  was  present  at  the  examination,  gave  to  the 
charge  of  heresy  archiepiscopal  consecration,  when  he  said — ^' I 
tell  thee,  it  is  a  heresy,  and  thou  shall  recant  it  as  a  heresy." 

Never,  God  willing,  so  long  as  I  live,"  was  Penry's  dauntless 
reply.    And  the  unfulfilled  prophecy  of  that  trial  is  not  Penry's. 
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After  further  imprisonment,  he  was  liberated.  He  left  Oxford  ; 
and  having  married  Helen  Godley,  of  Northampton,  he  went  to 
live  there.  She  was  a  true  martyr's  wife  ;  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  that  counts  for  the  martyr's  reward.  Your  mother 
— said  Penry  in  a  letter  to  his  children — "  hath  been  a  most  faith- 
ful sister  and  comfortable  yoke-fellow  to  me  in  all  my  trials  and 
sufferings,  and,  for  your  comfort  and  mine,  hath  taken  bitter 
journeys  by  sea  and  land." 

The  brief  years  that  followed  were  years  of  intense  devotion  on 
his  part.  His  heart  had  no  need  to  subdivide  itself  between  the 
patriot's  and  the  reformer's  zeal.  For  him,  one  included  the 
other.    He  became  a  reformer  largely  through  his  patriotism. 

Oh  that  the  prophet  Jeremie,  or  some  man  indued  with  'his 
spirit,  were  now  living,  to  raise  up  that  complaint  of  us  and  our 
countrie,  which  he  tooke  against  Jerusalem,  and  the  people  of  his 
dais  !  " — is  the  tenor  of  his  fervent  monologues.  He  set  up  a 
private  press  in  order  to  plead  for  Wales,  and  published  two 
pamphlets  in  1588 — one  dealing  with  The  public  Wants  and 
Disorders  "  of  Wales,  and  addressed  more  especially  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  other  an  Exhortation  "  to  the  people  of  Wales  to 
help  themselves.  Both  are  singularly  fearless  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  already  a  presentiment  of  the  end,  when  he  writes  : 

Thus  I  have  performed  a  duty  towards  the  Lord,  His  Churchy 
my  country,  and  you  of  this  High  Court,  which  I  would  do,  if  it 
were  to  be  done  again,  though  I  were  assured  to  endanger  my  life 
thereby.  And  be  it  known,  that  in  this  cause  I  am  not  afraid  of 
earth.    If  I  perish,  I  perish." 

The  ^'  Exhortation  "  has  a  certain  rugged  severity  that  cannot 
be  justified  in  the  abstract  :  but  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for 
Penry's  conscience  had  he  expressed  himself  less  severely  against 
the  idol  shepherds,"  under  the  circumstances.  In  his  view  they 
stood  against  the  salvation  of  Wales. 

/  The  healthiest  note  in  the  "  Exhortation  "  is  the  candid  appeal 
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he  makes  to  his  feUow-countrymen  to  help  themselves  by  con- 
tribuiing  of  their  own  free-will  towards  the  maintenance  of  Chris- 
tian teachers — a  suggestion  sufficiently  startling  in  those  days. 
"For  shame  !  "  he  cries  :  bestow  something  that  is  yours,  to 
have  salvation  made  known  unto  you." 

While  Penry  and  other  Reforming  leaders  were  making  the 
best  use  they  could  of  their  secret  press,  there  began  to  appear  a 
series  of  satirical,  anonymous  tracts,  well  known  as  the  Marprelate 
Tracts.  For  a  long  time  Penry  was  popularly  believed  to  be 
either  the  single  or  joint  author.  The  fiction  once  started  proved 
too  interesting  to  be  dropped  ;  and  it  is  only  within  these  later 
years  that  Penry  has  obtained  a  scanty  acquittal.  In  his  "  History 
of  the  Martin  Marprelate  Controversy,"  the  Rev.  W.  Maskell — 
who  is,  in  all  conscience,  frugal  enough  of  any  charity  towards 
Penry,  or  to  the  Puritan  leaders — is  obliged  to  say  : — We  must 
not  overlook  this,  that  no  evidence  was  found  ;  and  also  that 
Penry  himself  at  the  time  (which  I  cannot  give  much  weight  to), 
and  always  after,  even  when  about  to  die  (when  one  is  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  would  speak  the  truth),  denied  that  he 
had  been  concerned  in  the  writing  of  those  tracts.''  Those  who 
are  not  overweighted  with  an  ecclesiastical  conscience  may  be 
'pardoned  for  being  still  more  ''inclined  to  believe"  a  fact  never 
seriously  impugned. 

But  Penry  knew  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  that  the  trial  of 
a  Puritan  was  meant  to  be  little  better  than  a  cruel  farce.  With 
his  own  ''  pilgrim  press  "  seized,  and  knowing  that  the  authorities 
were  bent  on  getting  him  into  the  Marprelate  tangle,  he  deter- 
mined (in  1589)  to  make  his  way  to  Scotland.  He  was  already  on 
friendly  terms  with  some  Scotch  Presbyterian  ministers  :  it  was 
by  their  advice  that  he  refused  to  seek  for  more  than  preacher's 
licence  at  Oxford.  He  trusted  to  their  protection,  and  he  was  not 
deceived.  For  although  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  an  autograph 
letter  to  her  "  deare  brother,''  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  to  accom- 
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pany  Whitgift's  warrant  for  the  seizure  of  Penry  ;  and  although 
the  King  issued  a  decree  of  banishment  in  consequence  against 
Penry,  the  twofold  precept  of  royalty  failed,  because  the  ministers 
of  Scotland  everywhere  stayed  the  proclaiming  thereof."  He 
speaks  of  the  generous  welcome  he  received  there  in  the  letter  to 
his  four  little  daughters  : — Show  yourselves  helpful  and  kind 
unto  all  strangers,  and  unto  the  people  of  Scotland,  where  I,  your 
mother,  and  a  couple  of  you,  lived  as  strangers,  and  yet  were 
welcome,  and  found  great  kindness  for  the  name  of  our  God." 
He  stayed  in  Edinburgh  for  more  than  two  years,  dividing  his 
time  between  writing  and  preaching.  I  taught  publicly  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,"  he  relates,  ^\ being  thereunto  earnestly 
desired  and  called  by  the  order  of  that  Church."  Indeed  he 
might  have  made  a  new  home  for  himself  in  the  North,  were 
he  not  so  bound  to  his  '^beloved  country  of  Wales."  When  he 
left  Scotland,  towards  the  end  of  1592,  it  was  with  the  intention 
of  appealing  personally  to  the  Queen  for  licence  to  preach  in  Wales. 

Instead  of  making  his  appeal  at  once,  he  waited  for  a  favour- 
able chance  ;  or,  perhaps,  found  that  it  would  avail  nothing 
beyond  putting  him  in  new  peril.  So  it  happened  that  he  took  a 
more  decisive  step  than  he  had  ever  taken  hitherto.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Christian  community  brought  together  at 
Southwark  by  Greenwood  and  Barrowe  and  Francis  Johnson. 
He  spoke  and  taught  at  their  meetings  ;  but  he  refused  office 
among  them,  pleading  the  solemn  purpose  of  his  life  as  his  reason 
for  refusing  : — 

^'It  hath  been  my  purpose  always  to  employ  my  small  talent  in 
my  poor  country  of  Wales,  where  I  know  that  the  poor  people 
perish  for  want  of  knowledge  ;  and  this  was  the  only  cause  of  my 
coming  out  of  that  country  where  I  was,  and  might  have  stayed, 
privately,  all  my  life  :  even  because  I  saw  myself  bound,  in  con- 
science, to  labour  for  the  calling  of  my  poor  kindred  and  country- 
men unto  the  knowledge  of  their  salvation  in  Christ." 
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Penry  had  in  his  quest  after  truth  found  at  last  the  haven 
where  he  would  be.  He  identified  himself  with  the  Separatists, 
and  his  mind  and  spirit  had  inexpressible  peace.  There  is  a  rest- 
fulness,  a  contentedness  of  faith  in  everything  he  wrote  during 
these  sunset  months.-  His  views  on  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
as  set  forth  in  his  "  History  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
(published  after  his  death),  are  as  clear  and  brave  as  any  modern 
restatement  of  them  could  be.    Let  these  extracts  prove  it  : — 

We  are  to  walk  by  the  line  of  the  Word,  and  not  after  the 
judgments  of  men.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's  authority,  I  acknowledge  ; 
but  it  doth  no  whit  infringe  her  royal  power  and  authority  to 
deny  that  she  hath  any  warrant,  any  power,  any  sword,  granted 
her  of  God,  to  establish  either  false  religion,  false  and  anti- 
christian  ordinances,  or  yet  any  other  unwarrantable  or  unjust 
constitution." 

^^If  Her  Majesty,  and  this  High  Court,  require  of  us  that  we 
resort  unto  the  public  assemblies  of  the  land,  and  so  to  enter  into 
the  antichristian  band,  and  continue  therein,  I  answer  again,  that 
this  is  against  the  written  Word  of  God  ;  and,  therefore,  that  Her 
Majesty  hath  no  power,  no  authority  from  the  Lord,  to  require 
this  at  our  hand." 

Speaking  of  those  who  are  ashamed,  or  think  themselves  too 
good  to  derive  their  office,  authority,  and  power  from  Jesus 
Christ,"  finding  it  more  convenient  to  derive  such  gifts  from  the 
Crown,  he  says : — 

"  The  Church  cannot  receive  them  without  high  treason  against 
the  Head  thereof,  Jesus  Christ,  unto  whose  power  alone  we  must 
submit  ourselves,  for  we  have  none  other  Head  but  Him  ;  and, 
therefore,  will  acknowledge  no  other  power  but  His  to  have 
authority  to  work  upon  our  conscience.  If  they  mean  to  serve 
Jesus  Christ,  let  them  enter  into  His  house,  and  not  continue  in 
the  pavilion  of  His  enemy  ;  let  them  cast  off  their  antichristian 
cognisance  and  office,  and  derive  their  office  from  Him." 
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Truth,  being  found,  hold  it  we  must,  defend  it  we  must,"  he 
declared  ;  and  he  knew  the  fatal  price  of  the  declaration.  For  he 
and  all  that  little  community  were  hunted  men.  Early  in  April, 
1593,  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  suffered  martyrdom,  and  Penry 
was  already  in  prison.  By  the  aid  of  the  Vicar  of  Stepney,  his 
lodging  had  been  discovered,  at  Ratcliff,  March  22,  and  he  was 
committed  into  the  Counter  in  the  Poultry.  His  wife  presented 
a  pitiful  petition  to  Sir  John  Puckering,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  minister  to  him,  he,  of 
himself,  being  a  very  weak  and  sickly  man."  The  only  result  was 
this  :  Catherine  Unwin,  a  widow,  who  had  generously  accom- 
panied her,  was  seized  on  the  spot  and  thrown  into  prison,  for 
''being  with  Penry's  wife  and  others  when  she  delivered  the 
petition  to  the  Lord  Keeper  !  " 

From  prison  Penry  wrote  three  letters — ''  human  documents." 
The  first  (dated  April  6)  was  to  his  wife,  combining  the  tenderest 
solicitude  for  her  with  an  affectionate  trust  in  Providence.  His 
solicitude  was  not  in  regard  of  her  physical  well-being  after  his 
anticipated  death — that  he  left  in  God's  care.  His  one  anxiety 
was  that  she  and  the  four  little  children  (the  oldest  not  four  years 
old)  should  keep  faithful  to  the  Church  principles  for  which  he  was 
suffering.    Once  and  again  he  returns  to  this  : — 

''  Again,  m.y  beloved,  continue  a  member  of  that  holy  society, 
whereof  you  and  I  am ;  where  the  Lord  in  His  ordinances 
reigneth  ;  for  here,  and  in  all  such  assemblies,  the  Lord  dwelleth 
by  the  presence  and  power  of  His  Spirit." 

"  Be  much  and  often  in  prayer,  night  and  day  in  the  reading 
and  meditation  of  His  word.  .  .  .  Pray  with  your  poor  family 
and  children  morning  and  evening,  as  yon  do.  Instruct  them 
and  your  maid  in  the  good  ways  of  God,  so  that  no  day  pass  over 
your  head  wherein  you  have  not  taught  them  (especially  her) 
some  one  principle  of  the  truth." 

"  Keep  yourself,  my  good  Helen,  here  with  this  poor  Church^ 
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...  I  know  that  you  had  rather  dwell  under  the  wings  of  the 
God  of  Israel  in  poverty,  with  godly  Ruth,  than  to  possess  king- 
doms in  the  land  of  Moab.'^ 

He  leaves  the  following  charge  for  his  children  : — 
I,  their  father,  do  here  charge  them,  when  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  as  they  will  answer  at  that  great  Day  of  Judgment, 
that  they  join  themselves  with  the  true  profession  and  Church 
of  Christ,  wherein  now  I  go  before  them.  .  .  .  And  withal,  be 
careful,  in  case  you  should  not  be  able  to  keep  them  all  with  you, 
that  they  are  brought  up  with  some  of  the  Church,  with  bread 
and  water,  rather  than  to  be  clad  in  gold  with  any,  how  forward 
soever  they  seem  to  please,  that  yield  obedience  unto  the  anti- 
christian  ordinances." 

And  again,  in  another  letter  : — 

^'  But,  my  good  wife,  for  His  name's  sake,  and  that  with  tears, 
take  heed  that  neither  you  nor  they  return  again  into  Egypt, 
where,  of  the  Lord's  great  favour,  you  and  I  am  escaped — you 
know  what  I  mean.  Will  you,  or  my  children,  join  with  the 
corruptions  that  are  dyed  with  your  husband's  and  father's 
blood  ?  " 

Do  not  these  wistful  appeals  sound  touchingly  strange  in  an 
age  when  Nonconformist  parents  sometimes  think  it  unbecoming 
to  ask  their  children  to  follow  their  faith  ?  Penry  bequeathed  his 
children  to  a  stricken  martyr-church  :  and  surely  such  a  legacy  to 
a  Church  that  has  learnt  to  lead  and  to  be  victorious  is  not  too 
good  to-day  ? 

The  second  letter  (^dated  April  10)  was  for  his  daughters, 
*^when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion  and  understanding"; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  annals  of  martyrdom 
anything  more  simply  pathetic.  But  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  portions  that  deal  with  the  principles  he  wished  them  to 
receive  as  from  him  : — 

Have  you  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinances  and  inventions 
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of  Antichrist's  kingdom,  as  are  retained — such  as  Lord  Arch- 
bishops, Archdeacons,  Chancellors,  Canons,  Prebends,  Spiritual 
Courts,  and  the  mingling  of  the  clean  and  unclean.  For  these, 
and  such  like,  were  added,  as  mere  inventions  of  Satan,  unto 
Christ's  holy  Word  since  the  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to 
work." 

Whatsoever  becometh  of  you  in  outward  regard,  keep  your- 
selves in  this  poor  Church,  where  I  leave  you,  or  in  some  other 
holy  society  of  the  saints." 

Whatsoever  you  have,  bestow  somewhat  thereof  for  the  relief 
of  the  Church.  Diminish  from  your  diet  and  apparel,  that  you 
may  bestow  the  same  upon  the  Church  and  members  of  Christ, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  worship  and  service  of  God 
among  them." 

Surely  our  kinship,  as  Free  Churchmen,  with  this  young 
patriot-prophet  is  very  close.  We  hold  amply  what  he  laboured 
strenuously  to  obtain.  Much  of  all  that  is  best  in  three  centuries 
of  Nonconformist  history  was  anticipated,  and  practically  worked 
out  by  him. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  more  personal  contents  of  the 
children's  letter,  we  have  this  exquisite  note  : — 

"  I  have  left  you  four  Bibles,  each  of  you  one  ;  being  the  sole 
and  only  patrimony  or  dowry  that  I  have  for  you."  The  Bible 
that  had  estranged  him  from  the  cherished  idols  of  his  early  home 
and  youth — that  had  lost  him  so  many  friends  and  made  for  him 
so  many  powerful  foes — that  had  compelled  him  to  leave  fre- 
quented and  popular  paths,  thrusting  him  almost  against  his 
will "  into  unfamiliar  doctrines — that  had  chilled  the  comfort  of 
his  hearth  and  made  his  home  the  last  place  he  should  seek  for 
safety's  sake — that  had  turned  a  popular  University  preacher  into 
a  fugitive  teacher  of  imprisoned  disciples,  and  that  was  about  to 
hurry  him  to  the  gallows  in  the  merry  month  of  May — to  make 
that  Book  appear  now  and  for  ever  as  his  only  treasure  in  the 
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world,  this  was  the  martyr^s  divine  revenge !  The  Bible  is  a  dear 
book  to  buy. 

His  third  letter  (dated  April  24)  was  "  to  the  distressed  faithful 
congregation  of  Christ  in  London,  and  all  the  members  thereof, 
whether  in  bonds  or  at  liberty."  In  it  he  restates  the  points  at 
issue  between  him  and  his  opponents.    They  were  : — 

(1)  False  offices — occupying  the  place  of  the  simple  order  of 
the  New  Testament  Church. 

(2)  The  callings — deriving  their  authority  from  the  civil  power 
instead  of  directly  from  Christ. 

(3)  The  works — that  is,  forms  of  worship,  as  against  the  im- 
mediate communion  of  man  with  God. 

(4)  The  maintenance  left  and  retained  in  this  land  by  and 
from  Popery  " — as  against  the  free  will  support  of  Christian 
ordinance. 

(5)  Against  the  obedience  which  spiritually,  either  in  soul  or  in 
the  body  is  yielded,  and  the  communion  that  is  had  with  these 
inventions  of  darkness." 

(6)  The  mixing  of  all  sorts  in  these  assemblies." 

(7)  The  dismissal  of  preaching  from  the  place  it  occupied  in 
Christ's  commission. 

But  the  letter  is  still  more  important,  because  it  anticipates  so 
impressively  the  development  of  the  Separatist  movement.  He 
advises  them  to  prepare  for  being  banished  from  England,  and  to 
arrange  so  that  they  be  together  : — And,  to  this  purpose,  to 
bethink  you  beforehand  where  to  be  ;  yea,  to  send  some,  who 
may  be  meet,  to  prepare  you  some  resting  place  ;  and  be  all  of 
you  assured  that  He,  who  is  your  God  in  England,  will  be  your 
God  in  any  land  under  the  whole  heaven." 

On  the  loth  of  April — the  day  of  his  letter  to  his  children — he 
was  called  up  for  an  informal  examination.  The  seven  points 
mentioned  above  formed  the  chief  topics  of  inquiry,  and  he  ex- 
plained each  of  them  at  length.    But  two  of  his  answers  only 
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need  detain  us  further.  Asked  whether  he  might  ^'  teach  in  the 
Church  pubHcly,  having  no  pubHc  office  therein,''  he  repUed  : — 

I  may  ;  because  I  am  a  member  thereof,  and  requested  there- 
unto by  the  Church y  Being  urged  to  explain  himself  still  more 
precisely,  he  said  : — 

"  The  Word  of  God  bindeth  him  to  preach,  whosoever  he  be, 
that  intendeth  to  become  a  pastor  or  teacher  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  before  he  take  his  office  upon  him  ;  and  bindeth  the 
Church  to  take  the  trial  of  his  gifts  before  they  give  him  his 
office." 

He  stood  alone.  It  was  an  unequal  and  a  barren  discussion 
between  a  man  who  had  sacrificed  all  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  he 
held,  and  official  disputants  who  knew  how  convenient  it  was  to 
think  as  they  were  told.  He  went  calmly  to  work  again  in  his 
cell,  drawing  up  defences  and  petitions  ;  although  he  had  all 
through  a  presentiment  of  approaching  disaster.  In  every  letter 
he  refers  to  this  ;  but  in  no  reference  is  there  the  slightest  accent 
of  fear  or  of  repentance. 

As  already  mentioned,  he  had  intended  on  his  return  from 
Scotland  to  petition  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  Wales.  His  papers 
having  been  seized,  a  draft  of  this  petition  was  found.  Fortunately 
for  his  persecutors,  it  was  extremely  plain-spoken  ;  and  among 
other  things,  he  tells  Her  Majesty  that  the  Gospel  was  little 
beholden  to  her  for  anything,"  and  that  she  suffered  it  to  reach 
no  farther  than  the  end  of  her  sceptre."  Penry  had  once  declared 
that  ^'  no  trtUh  can  be  traitorous  unto  the  State  of  any  prince  or 
potentate."  That  must  have  been  one  of  his  heresies,  for  he 
spoke  nothing  but  self-evident  truths  about  Her  Majesty's  rule  ; 
but  yet  he  was  declared  traitor.  Penry's  real  crime  was  ecclesi- 
astical, and  nothing  else.  He  died  to  satisfy  the  Episcopal 
conscience. 

On  May  22  he  sent  his  final  ^'  Protestation  "  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
with  the  inscription  :  ''John  Penry  to  my  Lord.    He  sends  your 
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Lordship  a  writing  declaring  his  innocency."  It  is  a  remarkable 
paper  in  every  way — frank,  dignified,  and  fearless,  and  that  in 
spite  of  his  feeling  that  it  was  to  be  his  last.  ^'  I  look  not  to  live 
this  week  to  the  end,"  he  writes  ;  and  then  continues  :  I  shall 
die  Queen  Elizabeth's  most  faithful  subject." 

During  these  closing  days  he  dwells  with  intense  tenderness  on 
the  sore  need  of  Wales.  In  writing  to  his  wife  he  calls  her  to 
witness  "  how  earnestly  and  often  "  he  had  desired  that  the  Lord 
would  vouchsafe  his  service  in  the  Gospel "  among  his  country- 
men. He  asks  his  daughters,  when  they  ^'  come  to  know  what 
prayer  is,"  to  pray  that  God  may  cause  ^'  the  true  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  shine  among  them,"  and  says,  "  Be  always  ready  to 
show  yourselves  helpful  unto  the  least  child  of  that  poor  country 
that  shall  stand  in  need  of  your  loving  support."  Again,  in 
writing  to  the  congregation  at  Southwark,  he  requests  them  to 
communicate  with  the  brethren  in  the  West  and  North 
countries";  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  request  was 
piously  remembered,  for  in  1639  Henry  Jessey,  a  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Southwark,  was  sent  by  the  Church  to  assist  William 
Wroth  in  establishing  the  earliest  Nonconformist  Churches  in 
Wales.  And  in  his  "  Protestation  "  he  leaves  us  with  this  last 
apology  : — 

I  am  a  poor  young  man,  born  and  bred  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  I  am  the  first,  since  the  last  springing  up  of  the  Gospel 
in  this  latter  age,  that  laboured  to  have  the  blessed  seed  thereof 
sown  in  those  barren  mountains.  .  .  .  And  being  now  to  end  my 
days  before  I  am  come  to  the  one  half  of  my  years,  in  the  likely 
course  of  nature,  I  leave  the  success  of  my  labours  unto  such  of 
my  countrymen  as  the  Lord  is  to  raise  after  me,  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  that  work  which,  in  the  calling  of  my  country  unto 
the  knowledge  of  Christ's  blessed  Gospel,  I  began."  Even  while 
he  was  writing  there  were  children  on  the  hearths  and  young- 
men  at  school  in  Wales  who  would  carry  on  his  work  with 
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abundant  success — some  within  the  Church  of  England,  and 
others  as  pioneer  Nonconformists  in  his  wake. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  him  personally  after  the  Protesta-. 
tion.  On  May  29,  Archbishop  Whitgift  put  his  own  name  first 
to  Penry's  death  warrant ;  and  whilst  Penry  was  at  dinner  the 
officers  came  for  him.  Late  that  afternoon  he  was  hanged  at  St. 
Thomas-a- Watering.  The  unseemly  haste  was  due  to  fear  of 
tumult,  and  there  was  only  a  thin  company  present  to  watch  the 
end.  But  a  martyr's  death  in  May  has  all  the  sweetness  and  song 
and  light  of  summer  for  its  hallowing. 

The  estimate  of  John  Penry's  life  and  work,  as  given  by  his 
pastor  Francis  Johnson,  commends  itself  by  its  very  simplicity  to 
all : — He  was  a  godly  man,  learned,  zealous,  and  of  a  most 
Christian  carriage  and  courage.  .  .  .  With  all  godly  care  and 
labour  he  endeavoured  to  have  the  Gospel  preached  and  planted 
among  his  poor  Country  Men,  whose  case  he  greatly  pitied,  and 
had  compassion  of,  in  that  they  wanted  the  means  of  Salvation 
among  them." 

To  grieve  for  his  fate  would  be  to  dishonour  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nobility  of  a  man  who  could  write  such  a  confession  as 
this  within  the  shadows  of  death  : — 

If  I  MIGHT  LIVE  UPON  THIS  EARTH  THE  DAYS  OF 
MaTHUSELAH  twice  told,  and  THAT  IN  NO  LESS 
COMFORT    THAN    PeTER,    JaMES,    AND    JOHN    WERE  IN 

THE  Mount;  and  after  this  life  might  be  sure  of 
THE  Kingdom  of  Heaven  :  yet,  to  gain  all  this, 

I    DURST    NOT    GO    FROM    THE    FORMER    TESTIMONY  TO 

THE  Truth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  neither  pity  nor  grief,  except  for  those  who  faint  where 
he  triumphed,  who  fritter  away  the  faith  for  which  he  paid  his 
soul's  price. 


JOHN  ROBINSON. 

BY 

GUINNESS  ROGERS.  IB.A. 


3obn  IRoWnson. 


R.  GARDINER,  turning  aside  from  his  narrative  of 
the  exciting  poHtical  events  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
— the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  the  scandals  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  struggle  between  royal  prerogative 
and  popular  right  in  Parliament,  and  the  tortuous 
course  of  foreign  policy,  with  the  specially  humiliating  chapter 
on  the  war  in  the  Palatinate — to  the  story  of  the  Separatists, 
says  : — '^It  would  indeed  have  seemed  strange  to  any  of  those  who 
took  part  in  these  stirring  events,  and  whose  heads  were  full  of 
questions  about  the  Palatinate,  or  of  questions  about  Parlia- 
mentary privilege,  if  he  had  been  told  that  there  was  not  one 
of  these  points  from  which  the  Englishman  of  future  times  would 
not  readily  turn  away  in  order  to  contemplate  the  fortunes  of  a 
little  band  of  exiles  who  had  lately  made  their  way,  unknown  and 
unheeded,  across  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic."  Nothing 
could  be  more  true,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Gardiner  is  the  first 
among  great  English  historians  to  recognise  it.  The  Separatism 
of  England,  of  which  John  Robinson  was  the  most  distinguished 
representative,  was  the  most  pregnant  force  of  that  memorable 
period.  Even  the  philosophy  of  the  illustrious  Lord  Chancellor 
of  that  time,  intellectually  so  great,  morally  so  mean,  has  not  had 
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so  widespread  and  enduring  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
world  as  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  humble  pastor  and  his  equally 
devoted  friends,  who  fled  from  their  inhospitable  country  in  quest 
of  freedom,  but  whose  exile  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Republic 
which  is  to-day  one  of  the  mightiest  powers  of  the  world.  Not 
at  Theobald's,  where  the  infatuated  king  forgot  his  own  dignity 
in  his  idle  toyings  with  the  favourite  whom  he  had  made  a  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  kingdom,  not  even  at  St.  Stephen's,  where  were 
heard  the  first  mutterings  of  that  storm  which  in  another  genera- 
tion was  to  sweep  away  both  king  and  prelate,  but  in  an  old- 
fashioned  manor  house  in  a  remote  village  of  Lincolnshire,  will 
the  thoughtful,  and  especially  the  pious,  student  of  history  find 
the  real  interest  of  those  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  little  that  we  know  either  of  the  place  or  of  the  events  of 
which  it  was  the  scene.  There  is  many  a  record  of  those  days 
with  which  we  would  readily  part  if  we  could  recover  some  con- 
temporaneous account  of  Scrooby  and  the  Separatist  Church 
which  was  gathered  there.  If,  for  example,  we  could  have  but 
one  letter  which  should  give  as  much  information  on  this  history 
as  Bacon  does  on  private  and  public  affairs  of  the  time,  we  might 
have  spared,  though  it  seems  almost  treason  to  suggest  it,  a 
corresponding  item  even  from  that  wonderful  collection  which 
Spedding  has  brought  together.  But  nothing  was  less  likely  to 
interest  readers  of  that  time  than  the  doings  of  a  little  company 
of  rustic  sectaries.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  we  know  so  little,  but 
that  we  know  anything  at  all.  Who  was  to  trouble  himself  about 
a  few  eccentric  zealots,  who  could  agree  with  nobody,  and  who,  it 
was  pleasantly  assumed,  had  gone  mad  on  the  subject  of  bishops 
and  churches  ?  We  vainly  grope  in  the  dark  in  search  even  of  a 
few  hints  about  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all,  John  Robin- 
son. When  they  emerge  into  the  light  as  the  founders  of  New 
Plymouth,  and  ultimately  of  the  great  American  Republic,  we 
hear  something  of  them,  and  it  is  due  to  their  descendants  to  say 
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that  they  have  spared  no  effort  to  get  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
beginnings  of  their  race.  But  the  clues  are  very  few,  and  but  for 
the  presence  of  Brewster  and  Bradford  in  the  little  Church  of 
Scrooby,  and  afterwards  among  the  Pilgrim  band,  would  have 
been  fewer  still. 

So  far  as  the  early  life  of  Robinson  is  concerned,  we  have  little 
more  than  guesswork  or  conjecture.  He  may  have  been  a  native 
of  Gainsborough,  but  the  evidence  is  not  by  any  means  conclu- 
sive. We  are  unable  positively  to  identify  him  at  Cambridge. 
We  are  on  surer  ground  at  Norwich,  but  our  acquaintance  with 
his  life  even  there  is  comparatively  slight.  At  Scrooby  his  per- 
sonality is  more  distinct,  but  in  truth  it  is  only  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Leyden  that  we  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  noblest  spirits  of  his  time. 

Browne,  Barrowe,  Robinson,  are  the  three  most  distinguished 
leaders  of  English  Congregationalism.  The  first  obtained  the 
greatest  notoriety,  for,  as  he  was  under  a  cloud  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  days,  it  suited  the  controversial  purpose  of  opponents  to 
represent  Independents  (Separatists,  as  they  were  then  called)  as 
mere  disciples  of  a  turbulent  and  vacillating  teacher,  and  to  stamp 
on  them  the  nickname  of  Brownists.  Hence  he  has  had.  a  pro- 
minence to  which  he  is  hardly  entitled.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  the  author  of  "  Reformation  without  Tarrying"  a  foremost 
— in  order  of  time,  the  foremost — place  among  the  teachers  of 
Congregationalism.  But  he  might  have  been  much  more,  had 
his  religious  character  been  equal  to  his  intellectual  attainments. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  statements  of  his  enemies  upon 
him,  in  order  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  he  was  singularlv 
unfitted  to  be  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church,  and  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  Independency  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  translate 
into  practice  the  principles  which  he  expounded  with  such  lucidity 
and  power. 

Barrowe  \vas  not  a  pastor,  but  he  rendered  eminent  service  as 
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a  writer.  His  intimate  connection  with  the  Martin  Marprelate 
tracts  ^  forced  him  into  pubHc  notice,  and  his  heroic  defiance  of 
priestly  despotism,  ending  in  his  cruel  martyrdom,  has  given  him 
a  place  in  history. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  told  of  Robinson's  ancestors,  of  his 
childhood,  of  his  early  training  ;  and,  indeed,  little  certain  even 
of  his  University  career.  Cambridge  was  his  alma  mater- ^  but  it 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  Emmanuel  or  Corpus  Christi 
is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  numbering  him  among  its  sons.  Both 
have  the  name  of  John  Robinson"  on  their  books,  but  the  dates 
point  to  the  distinguished  student  at  Corpus  as  the  future  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Leyden.  The  two  certain  points  are  that  his 
University  course  gave  proof  of  the  distinguished  ability  which 
was  afterwards  so  fully  recognised  by  the  Leyden  professors,  and 
that,  under  the  influence  of  faithful  and  earnest  Puritan  preaching 
at  Cambridge,  Robinson's  religious  life  began. 

From  the  outset  he  was  a  strong  and  advanced  Puritan,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  ever  took  priest's 
orders.  Like  the  Puritans  generally,  and  in  contradistinction 
from  the  Prelatical  party  then  in  authority,  he  attached  supreme 
importance  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  was  himself  distin- 
guished as  a  preacher  in  the  little  parish  near  Norwich  of  which 
he  was  the  incumbent. 

Threading  our  way  with  some  difliculty  amid  the  obscurity 
which  rests  on  this  part  of  the  story,  we  come  upon  a  distinct 
statement  made  by  Henry  Ainsworth  in  his  Counterpoyson  "  : — 
Witness,"  he  says,  the  late  practice  in  Norwich,  where  certain 
citizens  were  excommunicated  for  resorting  unto  and  praying  with 
Mr.  Robinson,  a  man  worthily  reverenced  of  all  the  city  for  the 
grace  of  God  in  him,  as  yourself  also,  I  suppose,  will  acknowledge, 
and  to  whom  the  cure  and  charge  of  their  souls  was  erewhile 
committed.  Would  any  unmerciful  man  have  dealt  so  with  his 
^  The  probability  being  that  he  was  Martin  himself. — ^J.  G.  R. 
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bond-slave  in  a  case  of  bodily  sickness  ?  "  Here,  then,  we  are  on 
a  solid  substratum  of  fact.  Robinson  was  already  a  ''man  worthily 
reverenced,"  who  had  gathered  round  him  a  congregation  of  men 
of  like  spirit,  but  who,  in  common  with  his  congregation,  had 
come  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
law.  When  or  why  he  had  resigned  his  benefice  we  are  ignorant ; 
and,  indeed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  identify  the  Norfolk 
parish  over  which  he  was  for  a  time  placed.  But  the  crucial  facts 
are  certain  enough.  His  sin  against  the  Bishop  was  like  that  of 
Daniel,  it  was  concerning  the  law  of  his  God.  He  was  intent  on 
preaching  the  Gospel.  The  ''  head  and  front  of  his  offending  had 
that  extent,  no  more."  It  was  probably  with  him  as  with  others 
who  were  forced  into  Separatism  by  the  simple  desire  for  liberty 
of  prophesying.  Their  antagonism  to  the  Establishment  did  not 
begin  with  any  abstract  theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  but  with  practical  difficulties,  which  hampered  Christian 
men  who  believed  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  prelates  to  a  work,  seldom  more  needed  in  England 
than  at  that  time,  led  to  questionings  as  to  the  foundation  of  an 
authority  exercised  in  such  a  way,  and  then  as  to  the  Scriptural 
character  of  an  institution  which  exerted  such  an  authority,  and 
so,  while  calling  itself  a  Church,  became  a  hindrance  to  the  very 
work  for  which  the  Church  exists. 

Dr.  Gardiner,  exposing  the  fatuity  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  time,  says  : — ''  If,  after  having  paid  due  obedience  to  the  law, 
the  Puritan  had  been  left  to  himself,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to 
meet  for  prayer  in  the  afternoon  as  freely  as  other  men  were  per- 
mitted to  dance  on  the  village  green,  or  to  shoot  at  the  butts, 
he  might  perhaps  have  been  to  some  extent  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  provided  for  him."  The  ''  perhaps  "  is  a  very  large 
one.  Possibly  a  more  generous  and  Christian  line  of  action  might 
have  deferred  the  separation.  But  it  could  not  have  averted  it  in 
perpetuity.    The  spiritual  forces  which  were  seething  in  the 
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hearts  of  numbers  were  too  powerful  to  be  held  under  such 
restraint  as  sovereign  or  prelate  might  impose.  Historians,  who 
are  merely  outside  observers,  and  who  discuss  all  religious  pheno- 
mena in  the  spirit  of  students  at  a  clinical  lecture,  are  unable  to 
understand  their  action,  because  they  have  never  felt  their 
strength.  Dr.  Gardiner  has  brought  to  the  subject  a  singularly 
judicial  mind,  and,  though  we  may  not  believe  in  his  forecasts,  we 
can,  at  all  events,  accept  his  impartial  judgment  of  the  action  of 
the  rulers. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unwise,  as  nothing  could  well  be  more 
antichristian,  than  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  James  I.  Elizabeth 
was  not  less  disposed  to  play  the  priest  and  the  Pope,  less  arbitrary 
in  temper,  or  less  cruel  in  administration  ;  but  she  did  not  excite 
the  feeling  which  her  pedantic,  conceited,  and  feeble  successor 
aroused.  Elizabeth  might,  and  did,  arouse  indignation,  but  at 
least  she  never  awakened  contempt.  The  Anglican  Church  was 
not  fortunate  in  her  Stuart  defenders  :  James  and  the  two 
Charleses  are  among  those  who  command  least  respect  in  our 
long  line  of  monarchs,  and,  of  them,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty^ 
was  the  most  contemptible.  The  second  Charles  was  morally  the 
most  loathsome  ;  and,  if  in  quiet  hours  we  sit  down  and  think 
over  the  character  of  the  sovereign  who  betrayed  the  interests  of 
his  country  for  the  sake  of  pampering  his  harlots,  and  then 
remember  that  to  him  we  owe  that  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
drove  our  fathers  from  their  beloved  work  and  doomed  them  to- 
poverty,  it  would  be  strange  if  our  souls  Avere  not  moved  ta 
indignation  and  disgust.  But  these  feelings  are  tempered  with  a 
more  kindly  sentiment  as  we  take  into  account  the  singular  levity 
of  his  nature.  For  his  father  there  is  a  feeling  of  pity,  which 
would  be  even  more  compassionate  but  for  the  falsehood  and 
treachery  which  wrought  out  his  ruin.  But  in  James  there  is 
no  redeeming  feature,  and  in  his  history  there  are  few  extenuating 
circumstances.    He  was  not  destitute  of  ability,  and  he  had  given 
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considerable  attention  to  the  distinctions  between  the  different 
schools  of  theology.  But  the  result  of  all  his  thought  and  culture 
had  been  to  leave  him  with  a  profound  faith  in  his  own  infallible 
wisdom.  The  fulsome  eulogy  which  disgraces  the  dedication  to 
him  of  the  Authorised  Version  was  not  excessive  for  him.  A 
Aveaker  and  vainer  king,  one  more  inflated  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
wisdom,  or  giving  more  constant  and  abundant  proof  of  his  utter 
folly,  never  sat  upon  the  English  throne.  The  Erastian  theory 
is  reduced  to  an  absurdity  when  we  see  the  maudlin  friend  of 
Carr  and  Villiers,  the  mean  ruler  who  took  bribes  from  officers 
•of  State  after  the  fashion  of  a  butcher's  boy,  laying  down  the  law 
for  men's  consciences  and  harrying,  even  to  the  death,  numbers  of 
the  best  men  in  the  nation,  because  they  sought  the  pleasure  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  believed  in  the  power  of  preaching. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  English  pulpit 
at  that  time  to  warrant  any  jealousy  of  unauthorised  teaching. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  might  be  truly  described  as 

dumb  dogs."  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  his  History  of  New  England, 
quotes  from  some  manuscript  volumes  in  Dr.  William's  library 
some  extremely  suggestive  notes  as  to  the  condition  of  parishes 
in  Staffordshire  and  in  Cornwall  about  this  period.  As  to  the 
iirst  county  there  is  this  closing  summary  : — There  be  118  con- 
gregations which  have  no  preacher,  neither  have  had  (for  the 
most)  now  more  than  forty  years  ;  there  be  18  congregations 
served  by  laymen,  by  scandalous,  40."    ''Lewd,"  ''a  bad  liver, '^ 

of  scandalous  life,"  "very  ignorant,"  ''drunkard,''  "a  common 
drunkard,"  "  a  grievous  swearer,"  "  of  a  loose  life,'^  "  a  mere 
worldling,"  "  a  gamester,"  are  entries  continually  occurring 
against  the  clerical  names.  One  minister  is  "  a  weaver,"  having 
been  "  a  gentleman's  household  servant  many  years  "  ;  one  is 

very  famous  for  his  skill  in  gaming,  and  especially  in  bowling.'^ 
The  Cornwall  record,  which  bears  the  date  of  1586,  has  such 
descriptions  of  the  clergymen  named  in  it  as  these  : — "A  man  care- 
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less  of  his  calling/'  "a  very  lewd  man,"  a  dicer/'  "a  very  lewd 
fellow/'  "  a  pot-companion/'  '^a  good  dicer  and  carder  both  night 
and  day/'  a  common  alehouse-haunter  and  gamester/'  "his 
conversation  is  most  in  hounds/'  "  he  was  lately  a  serving-man." 

It  would  be  easy,  if  our  space  allowed,  to  adduce  abundance  of 
similar  testimony,  all  going  to  show  how  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  people  were  neglected  by  an  administration  bent  on  sup- 
pressing every  sign  of  religious  earnestness.  The  parson  might 
indulge  in  any  folly  and  frivolity,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
grossest  vice,  and  his  faults  would  pass  unpunished.  The  only 
thing  which  could  not  be  excused  was  excess  of  zeal.  A  single 
incident  must  illustrate  this.  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  was 
one  of  the  most  bitter  of  the  persecutors,  the  sturdy  coadjutor 
of  Whitgift,  the  insolent  inquisitor,  who  played,  as  is  seen  else- 
where, so  prominent  a  part  in  the  harrying  of  Barrowe  and 
Greenwood.  Thomas  Carew,  a  minister  of  Hatfield,  in  the 
diocese  of  this  ecclesiastical  tyrant,  had  been  deprived  of  his- 
living  because  he  had  complained  that  within  the  compass  of 
sixteen  miles  were  twenty-two  non-resident  ministers,  and  thirty 
Avho  were  insufficient  for  their  office  and  of  scandalous  lives,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  were  nineteen  who  Avere  silenced  for 
refusing  subscription.''  The  complainant  was  haled  before  the 
High  Commission  Court,  and  cast  into  prison  ;  and  when  the 
patron  of  the  living  objected  to  the  invasion  of  his  right,  he  was 
visited  with  a  similar  penalty.  But  the  new  clergyman  was 
detected  in  adultery,  and  the  parishioners  petitioned  for  his 
removal.  Aylmer's  reply  was,  "  For  all  the  livings  he  had  he 
would  not  deprive  a  poor  man  of  his  living  for  the  fact  of 
adultery." 

Had  there  been  any  real  concern  for  the  religious  life  of  a 
people  in  such  a  condition  the  rulers  in  Church  and  State  would 
gladly  have  welcomed  the  services  of  godly  men  intent  solely 
on  spiritual  work  and  absolutely  devoid  of  political  ambition. 
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They  threatened  no  institution,  for  even  their  antagonism  to 
the  Established  Church  was  forced  upon  them,  and  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  developed  at  all,  if  their  irregularities  (as 
Bishops  deemed  them)  had  been  treated  with  indulgence  as  the 
overflowings  of  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  James  and 
his  counsellors  could  not  adopt  this  wise  policy.  The  only  point 
to  be  urged  in  their  favour  is  that  they  sinned  after  the  manner 
of  their  kind,  and  our  condemnation  should  fall  not  so  much  on 
them  as  on  the  false  principle  of  which  they  were  the  repre- 
sentatives. There  was,  however,  something  singularly  mean  and 
even  puerile  in  the  particular  form  which  the  tyranny  assumed 
in  their  case.  Christian  rulers  who  would  tolerate  vice  in  the 
preachers  of  religion,  but  would  visit  with  all  kinds  of  pains  and 
penalties  any  who  dared  to  worship  God  except  in  the  form 
which  they  prescribed,  must  certainly  have  got  a  strange  con- 
ception as  to  the  nature  of  religion  itself.  The  parson  reading 
the  ^'  Book  of  Sports  "  after  a  service  conducted  in  the  most 
slovenly  fashion,  and  then  becoming  the  leader  of  the  games  on 
the  village  green  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  is  the  vessel  marked 
out  for  honour  under  this  strange  dispensation,  whereas  the 
dev^out  teacher,  intent  on  raising  the  people  from  the  depth 
of  ignorance  and  sin  in  which  they  were  sunk,  is  selected  as 
the  victim  of  cruel  and  pitiless  persecution. 

Among  those  preachers  whose  hearts  God  had  moved,  but 
whose  work  the  Church  was  determined  to  forbid,  John  Robinson 
was  distinguished.  At  Norwich  he  was  in  the  midst  of  influences 
which  were  contributing  to  the  new  movements  of  religious 
thought.  The  city  is  one  of  the  classic  places  in  the  history 
of  English  Congregationalism.  It  had  welcomed  numbers  of 
the  strongheaded  and  industrious  artisans  whom  the  cruelty  of 
Philip  and  Alva  had  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  thriving 
cities  of  the  Netherlands.  We  are  unable  to  trace  the  workings 
of  the  leaven  which  these  loyal  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake 
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introduced  into  their  new  English  home,  but  it  is  significant 
that,  not  only  in  Norwich,  but  throughout  the  eastern  region 
of  England,  wherever  we  trace  the  exiles,  we  find  the  presence 
of  Separatist  ideas.  How  far  Robert  Browne  was  indebted  to 
them  for  preparing  the  ground  it  is  impossible  now  to  say.  This 
only  can  we  note,  that  he  and  Robinson  both  achieved  what  for 
those  times  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  success  in  that 
ancient  city.  The  Bishop  was  evidently  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  new  doctrine.  Copping  and  Thacker,  two  residents  in 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  had  busied  themselves  in  the  circulation 
of  Browne's  books,  were  the  martyrs  of  the  diocese.  Like 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  Penry  they  died  the  death  of  con- 
fessors and  heroes. 

Why  John  Robinson  left  Norwich  is  not  very  clear,  but  we  find 
him  next  in  association  with  the  long-forgotten  but  now  well- 
known  church  at  Scrooby.  There  shall  be,  says  an  eminent 
writer,  a  resurrection  of  reputations  as  well  as  of  men.  It  has 
certainly  been  so  in  the  case  of  this  humble  village  community. 
That  it  should  be  forgotten  was  in  no  sense  surprising.  Its  life 
was  short  and  obscure,  and  when  its  members  had  removed  there 
were  none  left  to  watch  over  its  fame.  The  work  which  it  had 
commenced  was  continually  spreading,  and  is  spreading  still  in 
regions  whose  names  were  unknown  to  those  godly  rustics  whose 
story  is  itself  sufficient  to  confound  the  sceptic  who  leaves  out  of 
account  in  his  forecast  of  human  affairs  the  spiritual  forces.  But 
they  themselves  were  forgotten.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within  this 
generation  that  Scrooby  has  been  identified  as  the  home  of  the 
church,  which  may  be  described  as  the  Mother  church  of  New 
England. 

In  this  remote  district  of  England,  Mr.  Clifton,  of  Babworth, 
a  clergyman  of  eminent  piety  and  devotion,  had  been  deprived  of 
his  living  because  of  his  Nonconformity.  But,  though  he  was 
driven  from  his  pulpit,  he  could  not  be  robbed  of  the  confidence 
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and  affection  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered.  He  had  been 
a  centre  of  great  spiritual  influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  many 
coming  for  miles  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  devout  and  evan- 
gelical teachings  ;  and  even  when  he  was  silenced  as  a  clergyman, 
his  work,  though  it  had  to  be  carried  on  privately,  did  not  cease. 
It  'is  necessary  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  transfer  the  ideas 
of  the  present  day  to  a  period  so  different  in  every  respect.  The 
liberty  to  form  separate  churches  has  only  been  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  despotism  by  severe  and  continuous  struggle.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  thing  abhorred.  Even  the  men  who  exercised  the 
right  only  came  to  it  gradually,  driven  by  a  force  they  could  not 
resist.  Hence  very  little  is  known  of  Clifton's  action  in  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  his  expulsion.  It  was  clearly  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  he  severed  himself  from  the  Church  of  which  he 
had  been  an  attached  member  and  useful  minister.  He  seems  to 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  Church  at  Gainsborough  of 
which  Thomas  Smith  was  minister  ;  but  when  we  next  get  a 
clear  view  of  him  and  his  work  he  is  pastor  of  the  little  church 
at  Scrooby. 

William  Brewster  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  this  humble  society  of  godly  men, 
and  here  again  we  come  across  the  line  of  Dutch  influence. 
Brewster  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  He  was  a  relative  of 
Davison,  the  Queen's  secretary — afterwards  made  her  scapegoat, 
and  disgraced  in  order  to  impose  on  the  world  the  belief  (in  w^hich, 
happily,  the  Royal  schemer  utterly  failed)  that,  in  signing  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scots,  he  had  acted  idtra  vires. 
He  had,  how^ever,  previously  been  one  of  her  most  trusted  servants, 
and  had  been  employed  as  her  representative  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  some  of  those  tortuous  and  insincere  negotiations  which  she 
was  for  ever  carrying  on  with  a  trusting  people  whom  she  sought 
to  use  for  her  own  selfish  ends.  Brewster  accompanied  him  on 
this  expedition,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country  to 
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advantage  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  its  thought. 
He  shared,  of  course,  in  the  disgrace  of  his  more  distinguished 
relative  ;  but  he  secured  the  position — an  important  one  in  those 
days — of  postmaster  at  Scrooby,  a  station  on  the  great  northern 
road.  Here  he  had  assigned  him  as  a  residence  the  old  Manor 
House,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  but 
alienated  from  the  see  for  considerations  which  it  is  more  easy 
to  understand  than  to  justify.  It  was  in  the  hall  of  this  old 
mansion  that  Brewster  gathered  together  friends  of  kindred 
sentiment. 

Clifton  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  and  with  him 
Robinson  was  associated.  They  were  both  men  of  considerable 
gifts,  but  still  more  of  conspicuous  piety  and  ardent  zeal.  Of 
Clifton's  qualifications  as  a  leader  we  have  little  knowledge  ;  but 
Robinson's  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  is  abun- 
dantly justified  by  his  extant  writings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  calibre 
which  Englishmen  always  admire.  He  has  a  well-deserved 
character  for  moderation,  but  it  was  a  moderation  in  which  was 
no  sign  of  weakness,  or  wavering,  or  compromise.  The  insinua- 
tion of  Bishop  Hall,  who  is  one  man  in  his  Contemplations,'' 
and  a  very  different  one  in  his  polemical  treatise,  that  his  seces- 
sion from  the  Anglican  Church  was  due  to  disappointment  is 
not  merely  without  foundation,  but  is  an  absolute  travesty  of 
the  facts.  The  Bishop  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  he 
was  a  controversialist,  but  because  his  polemics  were  of  a 
personal  temper  and  marked  by  a  recklessness  of  statement  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  his  more  spiritual  utterances.  He  ought 
to  have  known  that  Robinson,  so  far  from  abandoning  the  old 
Church  in  vexation  of  spirit,  was  anxious  only  to  serve  it  in  peace 
in  some  unbeneficed  position,  where  he  w^ould  not  have  been 
required  to  be  disloyal  to  his  conscience.  Happily  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sink  into  this  obscurity.  The  prelate  would  not  even 
give  him  the  mastership  of  a  hospital,  and  he  was  thus  driven 
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out.  Still  there  was  no  bitterness  in  his  spirit,  although  thjece 
was  a  clear  ring  of  strong  conviction  and  fixed  purpose  in  his 
utterance.  But  what  impressed  men  of  his  time  most  was  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  piety  and  self-suppression  always  manifested  by 
him.  All  trusted  him,  because  it  was  manifest  that  he  sought 
not  his  own  but  the  things  which  were  Jesus  Christ's.  Perhaps 
the  wise  and  judicial  temper  which  caused  him  to  be  consulted  in 
times  of  difficulty  even  by  his  friends  at  a  distance  was  largely 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  selfish  element  to  disturb  his 
judgment.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  sanctified  common 
sense,  and  was  simply  invaluable  to  this  young  and  sorely-tried 
church. 

Knowing  the  difficulties  of  village  churches  to-day,  the  spirit, 
energy,  and  courage  displayed  by  this  little  society  at  Scrooby  is 
something  almost  phenomenal.  The  resolution  and  courage  with 
which  these  humble,  unlettered  men  were  content,  for  the  \'in- 
dication  of  a  great  human  right,  and  in  loyalty  to  the  God  in 
whom  they  had  learned  to  trust,  to  break  up  their  homes,  and  to 
leave  their  native  land,  and  to  face  all  the  uncertainties — which 
to  them  must  have  been  veritable  terrors — of  a  foreign  land, 
show  that  they  were  Christian  heroes  of  a  singularly  strong  and 
sturdy  type.  The  description  of  them  by  one  of  themselves  is 
very  striking  : — 

Some  were  taken  and  clapped  up  in  prison,  others  had  their 
houses  beset  and  watched  night  and  day,  and  hardly  escaped  their 
hands  ;  and  the  most  were  fain  to  fly  and  leave  their  houses  and 
habitations  and  the  means  of  their  livelihood.  Seeing  themselves 
thus  molested,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  continuance 
there,  by  a  joint  consent  they  resolved  to  go  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where,  they  heard,  was  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men, 
as  also  how  sundry  from  London  and  other  parts  of  the  land  that 
had  been  exiled  and  persecuted  for  the  same  cause,  were  gone 
thither,  and  lived  at  Amsterdam  and  other  places  of  the  land. 
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*  ,  To  go  into  a  country  they  knew  not  but  by  hearsay,  where 
they  must  learn  a  new  language  and  get  their  Hvings  they  knew 
not  how — it  being  a  dear  place,  and  subject  to  the  miseries  of 
war — it  was  by  many  thought  an  adventure  almost  desperate,  a 
case  intolerable,  and  a  misery  worse  than  death  ;  especially  seeing 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  trades  nor  traffic  (by  which  the 
country  doth  subsist),  but  had  only  been  used  to  a  plain  country 
life,  and  the  innocent  trade  of  husbandry.  But  these  things  did 
not  dismay  them,  although  they  did  sometimes  trouble  them,  for 
their  desires  were  set  on  the  ways  of  God  and  to  enjoy  His 
ordinances.  But  they  rested  on  His  providence,  and  knew  whom 
they  had  believed." 

The  writer  was  William  Bradford,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  whole  company,  a  man  whose  soundness  of  judgment  and 
singular  administrative  ability  were  afterwards  abundantly  shown 
in  his  government  of  the  new  colony.  His  narrative,  which  is 
marked  by  a  simple  piety,  a  graphic  vividness,  and  a  quiet  sobriety 
of  tone,  which  remind  us  strongly  of  Lucy  Hutchinson's  Memoirs, 
has  had  a  singular  history.  For  nearly  eighty  years  it  disappeared, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  until  found  by  an  American 
explorer  in  the  Episcopal  Library  at  Fulham,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishop  of  the  day,  was  subsequently  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  striking  photograph  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable  movements  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  points  which  Governor  Bradford  does  not  settle  must,  for 
the  most  part,  be  left  in  obscurity,  and  this  remark  applies  to  the 
early  history  of  Robinson  as  a  whole.  The  notices  of  him  up  till 
the  time  of  the  migration  are  of  the  scantiest  kind,  so  far  as  any 
positive  facts  are  concerned.  No  one  could  have  told  us  so  much, 
and  the  charm  of  his  narrative  only  makes  our  regret  at  the  brevity 
of  its  earlier  part  all  the  keener.  But  the  loss  must  not  be  exag- 
gerated. We  especially  regret  the  lacuna  in  the  story  of  his 
ministry  at  Norwich,  and  of  his  reasons  for  coming  to  Scrooby, 
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[The  foregoing  siofnalnrea  (in  far  (timile)  are  not  without  value  as  nn  iUu?tration 
of  our  story.  *•  William  Bradford,"  "  Edw.  Winslow,*'  *'Willm.  Brewster,"  "Myles 
Standish,"  and  "Isaac  Allerton"ave  names  with  which  the  reader  has  become  famil- 
iar. "Johu  Bradford"  was  the  son  of  William,  left  behind  when  the  Mavfloxcer  sailed 
from  Enjjland,  but  afterward  brouofht  oyer.-  "Tho.  Prence"  (or  Prince),  afterward  a 
?on-in-law  of  Brewster,  and  Gov&rnor  of  'the  colony,  came  in  the  Forfun^,  1 021. 
"Nathaniel  Morton,"  afte/ward  Secicfary  of  the  colony,  and  author  of  "New  England's 
Memorial,"  came,  at  twe^ve  yeare  of  aee,  with  his  father, George  Morton,  in  the  Anne, 
1623.  "Thomas  Cushp>an"  came,  a  Boy  of  fourteen  year.=»,  with  his  father  in  the 
Fortune;  he  was  ?eft'under  th'*  care  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  at  the  death  of 
Brewster,  twenty-elg*it  years  laier,  he  became  the  Ruling  Elder.  "John  Winslow," 
a  brother  of  Edward,  came  \\\  the  Fortune.  "Constant  South  worth"  and  "The. 
Southworlh  "  were  the  step-fions  of  Governor  Bradford-] 
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But  even  for  this  we  must  console  ourselves  by  the  feehng  that  the 
man  is  greater  than  any  of  his  surroundings,  and  that  we  have 
enough  to  show  us  what  manner  of  man  this  great  Independent 
pastor  was.  One  of  the  keenest  assailants  of  Independency,  the 
Presbyterian  Robert  Baillie,  says  of  him  : — 

Mr.  Robinson,  their  pastor,  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and 
the  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit  as  ever  separated 
from  the  Church  of  England  ;  that  the  apologies  he  wrote  were 
very  handsome  ;  that  by  Dr.  Ames  and  Mr.  Parker  he  was 
brought  to  a  greater  moderation  than  he  at  first  expressed  ;  that 
he  ruined  the  rigid  separation,  allowing  the  lawfulness  of  com- 
municating with  the  Church  of  England  in  the  word  and  prayer, 
though  not  in  the  sacraments  and  discipline  ;  that  he  was  a 
principal  overthrower  of  the  Brownists,  and  became  the  Author 
of  Independency." 

Governor  Bradford's  own  description  of  him  is  : — A  man  not 
easily  to  be  paralleled  for  all  things,  whose  singular  virtues  we 
shall  not  take  upon  us  here  to  describe."  He  adds  : — ^'  As  he  was 
a  man  learned  and  of  a  solid  judgment,  and  of  a  quick  and  sharp 
wit,  so  was  he  also  of  a  tender  conscience,  and  very  sincere  in  all 
his  ways,  a  hater  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  and  would  be 
very  plain  with  his  best  friends.  He  was  very  courteous,  affable, 
and  sociable  in  his  conversation,  and  towards  his  own  people 
especially.  He  was  an  acute  and  expert  disputant,  very  quick 
and  ready,  and  had  much  bickering  with  the  Arminians,  who 
stood  more  in  fear  of  him  than  any  of  the  University.  He  was 
never  satisfied  in  himself  until  he  had  searched  any  case  or  argu- 
ment he  had  to  deal  in  thoroughly  and  to  the  bottom  ;  and  we 
have  heard  him  sometimes  say  to  his  familiars  that  many  times, 
both  in  writing  and  disputation,  he  knew  he  had  suflEciently 
answered  others,  but  many  times  not  himself  ;  and  was  ever 
desirous  of  any  light,  and  the  more  able,  learned,  and  holy  the 
persons  were  the  more  he  desired  to  confer  and  reason  with  them. 
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He  was  very  profitable  in  his  ministry  and  comfortable  to  his 
people.  He  was  much  beloved  of  them,  and  as  loving  was  he 
unto  them,  and  entirely  sought  their  good  for  soul  and  body.  In 
a  word,  he  was  much  esteemed  and  reverenced  of  all  that  knew 
him,  and  his  abilities  (were  acknowledged)  both  of  friends  and 
strangers.'- 

Such  was  the  leader  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  "  forlorn  hope,"  but 
what  proved  to  be  the  vanguard  of  a  noble  army  of  champions  of 
liberty  who  went  forth  to  conquests  which  have  not  yet  been 
exhausted.  The  achievements  of  this  humble  company  supply 
materials  for  one  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  in  the  romance  of 
human  liberty.  The  closer  we  come  into  contact  with  them  and 
their  deeds,  the  more  we  marvel  at  the  lofty  principle  and  the 
patient  endurance  of  these  obscure  heroes.  All  the  outward  and 
visible  encouragements  to  constancy  were  lacking.  There  was  no 
great  party  behind  them  to  strengthen  them  by  its  sympathy  ; 
there  was  no  public  opinion  to  which  they  could  appeal  ;  there 
was  not  even  the  excitement  of  a  keen  public  conflict.  The 
Government,  which  would  not  allow  them  to  dwell  in  peace  at 
home,  was  equally  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  go  into  exile. 
Their  first  endeavour  to  escape  to  Holland  was  hindered  by  the 
interference  of  the  authorities,  and  some  of  those  who  made  it 
were  thrust  into  prison.  Such  a  check  would  have  effectually 
quenched  the  resolve  of  less  determined  spirits  ;  but  they  knew  no 
wavering.  They  were  not  of  those  who  turned  back,  and  if  they 
failed  for  the  moment,  they  were  only  the  more  careful  to  combine 
prudence  with  daring  in  their  next  venture.  Buffeted  by  wild 
storms  and  fierce  waves,  and  yet  fiercer  men,  their  hearts  nev^er 
quailed.  The  men  who  helped  to  breathe  such  a  spirit  into  these 
humble  rustics  must  themselves  have  been  of  no  ordinary  calibre. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  them  was  most  distinguished — their 
elder  Brewster,  their  business  man  William  Bradford,  or  their 
eminent  pastor  John  Robinson. 
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Their  first  resting-place  in  Holland  was  Amsterdam  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  they  did  not  find  themselves  at  home,  even  among 
their  own  religious  kindred.  The  Separatist  Church  was  torn 
with  dissensions,  which  must  have  been  singularly  distressing  to  a 
man  of  Robinson's  catholic  spirit  and  broad  statesmanlike  views. 
Smith,  the  pastor  who  had  migrated  with  a  part  of  the  Gains- 
borough church,  was  the  very  opposite  of  Robinson — of  litigious 
spirit,  without  an  idea  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  perspective, 
attaching  absurd  importance  to  mere  trifles,  and,  alas !  defective 
in  the  higher  points  of  charity  and  tolerance.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  Robinson  and  his  friends  did  not  feel  themselves  at 
home,  and  were  glad  to  go  on  to  Leyden. 

Of  Leyden  the  Pilgrims  always  wrote  and  spoke  with  gratitude 
and  affection  for  the  hospitable  welcome  which  it  extended,  and 
for  the  peace  and  liberty  they  enjoyed  during  their  ten  years 
sojourn  in  the  city.  For  the  time  it  was  a  haven  of  rest  after  the 
storms  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  exposed.  They  settled 
down  to  work  at  various  trades,  they  organised  their  church  on 
the  simple  principles  which  they  had  learned  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  they  grew  to  be  a  body  of  some  numbers  and 
power  by  the  accession  of  others  who  came  from  England  to  join 
them.  There  are  many  records  which  testify  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  people  of  the  town,  and  if  they  at 
length  resolved  on  the  more  perilous  undertaking  of  seeking  a 
settlement  in  America,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  harmony 
between  them  and  their  Dutch  friends.  But  they  were  English- 
men for  the  most  part.  Englishmen  of  a  class  not  likely  to  accom- 
modate themselves  with  ease  to  the  language  and  customs  of  a 
foreign  country.  They  rejoiced  in  the  freedom  which  the  liberal 
constitution  of  Holland  secured  them,  but  they  longed  to  have 
the  same  liberty  under  English  rule.  There  was  in  them  none  of 
that  restless  temper  which  makes  the  adventurer,  as  there  was 
certainly  none  of  that  love  of  gold  which  has  fired  so  many 
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colonists.  They  simply  longed  for  free  institutions  in  an  English 
home.  They  were  not  allowed  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience  in  their  native  land.  Their  desire  was 
to  find  some  spot  over  which  the  English  flag  waved,  where  they 
could  have  this  spiritual  freedom.  They  were  Christian  patriots 
of  the  noblest  order. 

John  Robinson  did  not  go  with  the  first  company,  but  he  fully 
intended  to  follow.  But  circumstances  hindered  him,  and  he 
ended  his  saintly  but  sorely  tried  life  in  that  Dutch  city,  where 
he  earned  for  himself  so  honourable  a  reputation.  It  would  be 
pleasant  and  instructive  to  linger  over  his  years  in  Leyden,  where 
he  found  much  congenial  society  and  honourable  work.  The 
change  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  exclusiveness  and  persecu- 
tion, in  a  country  where  he  was  exposed  to  danger  at  every  point, 
to  the  free  air  of  liberty  must  have  been  a  blessing  indeed.  It  may 
be  that  even  so  he  sometimes  sighed  over  the  cruel  Fatherland  in 
which  he  could  find  no  home.  But  such  records  of  his  life  as  we 
have,  indicate  that  there  was  much  to  soften  the  hardships  of  his 
exile.  In  the  University — then  in  high  repute — he  found  a  recog- 
nition of  his  distinguished  abilities  denied  him  in  his  own  alma 
mater^  and  his  intercourse  with  the  professors  was  of  the  most 
pleasant  character.  It  was  a  time  of  keen  theological  controversy, 
involving  also  serious  political  issues.  Robinson  was  one  of  the 
keenest  opponents  of  Arminianism,  and  Episcopius,  its  foremost 
champion,  felt  the  full  weight  of  his  logic  and  his  learning. 
Bradford,  in  his    History  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation,^'  says  : — 

Now  Polyander,  the  other  professor,  and  the  chief  preacher  of 
the  city,  desired  Mr.  Robinson  to  dispute  against  him  ;  but  he  was 
loth,  being  a  stranger.  Yet  the  other  did  importune  him,  and 
told  him  that  such  was  the  ability  and  nimbleness  of  the  adversary, 
that  the  truth  would  suffer  if  he  did  not  help  them.  So  he  con- 
descended, and  prepared  himself  against  the  time.  And  when  the 
day  came,  the  Lord  did  so  help  him  to  defend  the  truth  and  foil 
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this  adversary,  as  to  put  him  to  an  apparent  nonplus  in  this  great 
and  public  audience.  And  the  like  he  did  a  second  or  third 
time  upon  such  like  occasions.  The  which,  as  it  caused  many  to 
praise  God  that  the  truth  had  so  famous  a  victory,  so  it  procured 
him  much  honour  and  respect  from  those  learned  men  which 
loved  the  truth.  Yea,  so  far  were  they  from  being  weary  of  him 
and  his  people,  or  desiring  their  absence,  as  it  was  said  by  some  of 
no  mean  note,  that,  were  it  not  giving  offence  to  the  State  of 
England,  they  would  have  preferred  him  otherwise  if  he  would, 
and  showed  them  some  public  favour."  One  Dutch  writer  has 
called  Independents  Robinsonians.  The  example  was  not  imitated, 
although,  if  there  be  any  teacher  who  has  impressed  his  mark 
upon  us  more  deeply  than  another,  it  certainly  is  Robinson.  The 
catholic  spirit  of  the  best  forms  of  Independency — the  spirit  which 
insists  upon  its  positive  teachings  rather  than  on  destructive  criti- 
cisms, which  abjures  narrow  conditions  of  fellowship,  and  cultivates 
fraternal  relations  with  Christians  of  all  names,  which  cares  more 
for  godliness  than  for  the  formularies  of  orthodoxy,  and  which 
is  essentially  progressive  in  its  character — is  the  spirit  of  John 
Robinson.  His  brave  and  hopeful  words  are  the  maxim  and 
motto  of  Independency  to-day.  They  were  spoken  in  that  fare- 
well address  which  he  delivered  to  the  Pilgrims  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure  under  circumstances  the  record  of  which  touches 
the  heart  even  to  this  day.  We  have  his  words  only  in  Governor 
Winthrop's  report,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  the  ipsissima 
verba ^  being  given  in  the  third  person  : — We  are  now  ere  long 
to  part  asunder,  and  the  Lord  knoweth  whether  even  he  should 
live  to  see  our  faces  again.  But  whether  the  Lord  had  appointed 
it  or  not,  he  charged  us  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels  to  follow 
him  no  further  than  he  followed  Christ  ;  and  if  God  should  reveal 
anything  to  us  by  any  other  instrument  of  His,  to  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry  ; 
for  he  was  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet 
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to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word."  The  man  who  could 
speak  thus  had  a  spiritual  insight  and  a  courageous  faith  which 
are  rare  even  at  this  day. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

BY 

C.  RAY  PALMER,  D.D. 


^be  pilgrim  jfatbers. 


HE  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  organisation  of  the 
Separatist  church  in  Gainsborough,  in  1602.  At 
least  this  was  the  original  gathering-place  of  these 
stout-hearted  and  deeply  religious  men.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  church  were  drawn  from  a  wide  area,  extending  into 
Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire.  They  had  dis- 
tinctly apprehended  the  idea  to  us  so  obvious,  but  to  churchmen 
of  that  time,  whether  Prelatic  or  Puritan,  so  abhorrent,  that  a 
church  of  Christ  is  a  voluntary  association  of  spiritual  men.  From 
irresistible  conviction  they  separated  themselves  from  the  National 
Church,  and  covenanted  with  God  and  with  one  another  'Ho  walk  in 
His  ways,  made  known  or  to  be  made  known  unto  them,  according 
to  their  best  endeavours,  whatever  it  shotdd  cost  themy  In  1606, 
the  church  having  become  so  large  as  to  be  too  conspicuous,  and 
subject  to  persecution  from  every  side,  divided  into  two  for  greater 
convenience  and  safety.  The  majority  removed  to  Amsterdam. 
The  rest  became  known  as  the  church  in  Scrooby,  meeting  in  the 
\^crooby  Manor  House,  then  occupied  by  William  Brewster.  The 
site  of  this  mansion  is  well  known,  and  a  farm-house  standing  upon 
it  is  believed  to  be  part  of  the  original  structure. 
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Of  this  Scrooby  church  Richard  Clyfton  was  chosen  pastor,  and 
John  Robinson  teacher.  For  a  year  these  devoted  and  resolute 
souls,  in  spite  of  many  cruel  hardships,  baffled  the  malice  of  their 
enemies,  but  at  last  saw  no  hope  but  in  emigration  to  Holland, 
and  upon  this  they  resolved.  It  would  take  too  long  to  rehearse 
here  the  story  of  their  exodus.  Their  repeated  attempts  to  migrate 
in  a  body,  their  arrest  in  each,  their  harsh  treatment,  their  deten- 
tions, their  perils,  their  sufferings,  their  losses,  it  is  painful  to  recall. 
Everything  that  malignity  could  devise,  or  energy  execute,  was 
put  in  the  way  of  their  departure.  At  length,  in  couples,  in  small 
groups,  or  one  by  one,  the  fugitive  church  evaded  pursuit,  and 
gathered  in  Amsterdam  in  1608.  But  their  difficulties  were  not 
yet  over.  The  refugees  collected  in  that  city  were  many,  and 
among  them  were  already  discernible  discordant  elements.  Robin- 
son and  his  friends  foresaw  the  coming  conflicts,  and  felt  that  for 
themselves  and  their  company  Amsterdam  was  not  the  place. 
They  resolved  upon  another  removal,  even  though  it  should  be 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  outward  estate."  In  1609  they  made 
application  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Leyden  for  permission 
to  settle  there,  "  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts." 
On  the  1 2th  of  February  this  application  was  granted,  and  in 
that  spring  season  the  removal  was  effected.  Clyfton  electing  to 
remain  in  Amsterdam,  Robinson  became  the  leader  and  afterward 
the  pastor  of  the  church.   At  last,  then,  in  Leyden — a  fair  city,'^ 

of  a  sweet  situation,"  they  thought  it  ;  a  city  at  that  time  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants — we  see  the  hunted  church,  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  afraid,  address  themselves  to  the  task  of 
making  a  living  by  industry,  and  of  governing  their  households  in 
the  fear  of  God.  This  task  was  the  harder  that  most  of  them  had 
been  agriculturists,  and  now  had  trades  to  learn.  But  they  were 
full  of  faith  and  of  energy,  and  gradually  their  sterling  worth  won 
appreciation,  and  they  found  well-wishers  and  friends.  In  this 
and  in  their  political  obscurity  was  their  safety,  and  here  were 
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prepared  for  their  great  adventure  the  goodly  company  who  in 
1620  set  out  for  the  founding  of  New  England.  Before  that  date 
the  church  was  above  three  hundred  in  number,  and  in  the  archives 
of  Leyden  is  the  record  that  no  complaint  had  ever  been  lodged 
against  any  one  of  them. 

Of  course,  the  life  of  exiles  is  never  without  its  hardships,  and 
the  experience  of  these  Englishmen  in  Holland  was  no  exception. 
But  their  own  testimony  shows,  and  subsequent  events  reveal,  that 
this  sojourn  was  of  great  advantage  to  them,  for  this  among  other 
reasons,  that  they  learned  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived 
many  useful  lessons  of  practical  and  political  wisdom.  Leyden 
became  dear  to  them,  but  the  time  came  when  their  leaders  were 
convinced  that  duty  to  themselves,  their  children,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  demanded  the  undertaking  of  a  new  emigration  to  a 
land  where  they  could  be  Englishmen  and  yet  be  free  ;  where  they 
could  perpetuate  their  own  traditions,  their  own  language,  their 
own  faith  ;  and  where,  please  God,  they  might  ''lay  some  good 
foundation,  or  at  least  make  some  way  thereunto,  for  the  pro- 
pagating and  advancing  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
those  remote  parts  of  the  world — yea,  though  they  should  be  but 
even  as  stepping-stones  unto  others  for  the  performing  of  so  great 
a  work." 

After  most  careful  consideration,  and  prolonged  negotiations, 
their  plans  were  matured.  Of  course  the  transportation  of  such  a 
body  of  emigrants,  with  their  effects,  across  the  Atlantic  for  a  new 
settlement,  was  an  operation  which  had  its  business  aspects.  The 
financial  burden  was  assumed  by  certain  parties  in  London  who 
became  partners  in  the  undertaking,  and  bound  the  emigrants  by 
an  agreement,  through  which  they  expected  to  derive  a  share  in 
the  ultimate  profits  of  the  settlement.    The  relation  of  these 

Adventurers,"  as  they  were  styled,  to  the  enterprise  was  wholly 
a  commercial  one,  yet  naturally  gave  them  not  a  little  power  to 
influence  the  development  of  it.    There  were  various  complica- 
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tions,  and  vexatious  delays,  but  at  length  the  hindrances  seemed 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  day  of  departure  was  fixed.  The  first 
instalment  of  the  Leyden  church  was  selected,  and  William 
Brewster,  its  Elder,  designated  to  lead  it.  Without  any  Avarrant 
from  the  Sovereign  of  England,  without  any  useful  charter  from  a 
corporate  body,''  ^  without  any  ecclesiastical  head  but  one  of  their 
own  choosing,  without  any  civil  head  at  all,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
set  sail  for  a  new  world.  They  left  Leyden  in  canal  boats  on  July 
21,  to  take  ship  at  Delftshaven,  about  fourteen  miles  south,  on  the 
Maas.  The  vessel  was  the  Speedwell^  Reynolds  master,  of  sixty 
tons  burthen,  which  had  been  purchased  and  fitted  in  Holland, 
and  was  to  remain  with  the  Colonists  in  their  new  home.  They 
embarked  the  day  following,  and  made  a  prosperous  run  to 
Southampton,  where  awaited  them  the  Mayflower^  Jones  master, 
a  chartered  ship  of  i8o  tons,  which  had  come  thither  from  London. 
After  some  re-adjustrnent  of  passengers  and  lading,  the  two  ships 
sailed  together  August  15.  Leaks  in  the  Speedwell^  or  as  the 
Pilgrim  leaders  thought,  in  the  courage  of  its  master,  compelled 
them  to  put  back  to  Dartmouth  for  repairs.  A  second  outset 
proved  equally  unsuccessful  ;  they  put  into  Plymouth,  the  Speed- 
well was  abandoned,  and  the  expedition  was  consolidated,  with 
some  losses,  into  the  Mayflower.  She  finally  sailed  from  Plymouth 
September  16.  By  this  loss  of  six  weeks  time,  they  were  subjected 
to  heavy  charges,  and  to  the  misery  of  their  arrival  in  winter. 
Rough  and  weary  was  the  voyage,  but  it  ended  at  last.  On  Novem- 
ber 19  they  sighted  Cape  Cod.  On  the  21st,  in  Provincetown 
Harbour,  they  signed  their  compact  of  civil  government,  and  chose 
Carver  Governor,  and  one  month  later,  Monday,  December  21, 
they  landed  upon  Ply  mouth. Rock,  and  the  history  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  began.  This  was  the  vanguard  of  the  Leyden  church  ; 
future  migrations  brought  the  rest  in  instalments,  and  accessions 
from  England  as  well,  some  desirable,  some  by  no  means  so.  The 
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pioneers,  however,  gave  its  character  to  the  settlement,  and 
moulded  its  destinies.  Of  these,  at  the  date  of  the  landing, 
Brewster  was  a  man  of  about  fifty-five,  Allerton  was  thirty-seven, 
Standish  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  Bradford  in  his  thirty- 
second,  Carver  was  thirty.  Dr.  Fuller  about  that,  and  Winslow 
twenty-five.  These  were  the  real  beginners  of  New  England,  and 
a  remarkable  group  they  were.  They  had  all  been  in  Leyden, 
though  not  all  had  been  in  the  original  Scrooby  church.  Indeed, 
Standish  never  joined  the  church  at  all.  But  they  were  one  in 
their  counsel,  and  their  work.  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you," 
it  was  written  to  them  from  England,  "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to 
you  that  you  have  been  instruments  to  break  the  ice  for  others. 
The  honour  shall  be  yours  to  the  world's  end."  Yes,  the  honour 
is  theirs  for  ever  ! 

It  may  be  well  here  to  speak  a  few  words  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  from  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  not  always  care- 
fully enough  distinguished  in  popular  apprehension.   Some  of  the 

Adventurers  "  above  alluded  to  were  Puritans,  who  disrelished 
the  fact  that  the  Mayflower  Company  were  Separatists  from  the 
first,  and  as  time  went  on,  increasingly  so.  When  the  Colony  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  they  desired,  and  intrigued,  to  capture  it, 
and  bring  it  under  Puritan  control.  They  made  repeated  attempts 
in  this  direction.  They  sent  out  emigrants  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Pilgrims.  They  prevented  John  Robinson  from  joining  the 
Colony.  They  sent  out  with  their  endorsement,  a  minister  of 
their  own  selection,  John  Lyford,  through  whom  they  hoped  to 
counter-work  Robinson's  influence,  and  carry  their  point.  This 
was  in  1624.  The  endeavour  collapsed  through  the  caution  of 
the  church,  and  through  the  break-down  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  emissary.  At  length  the  Puritan  Adventurers  withdrew 
their  co-operation,  and  the  company  broke  up,  and  the  Pilgrims 
finally  bought  out  their  London  partners.  But  the  success  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  their  persistent  adherence  to  their  Separatist 
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principles,  led  to  the  projection  of  another  Colony,  one  that  should 
be  of  the  right  sort,  a  Puritan  Colony  out  and  out.  The  times 
were  favourable  for  the  enterprise.  The  Stuarts'  tyranny  was 
making  many  men  in  England  ready  for  a  migration,  and  thus  the 
affair  took  shape,  and  it  prospered.  A  charter  was  obtained  for 
"  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  many  men 
of  character  and  substance  identified  themselves  with  it,  and  thus 
came  about  the  settlement  of  Naumkeag,  or  Salem  as  it  is  now 
called,  and  the  great  Puritan  exodus  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
promoters  of  this  movement,  except  to  emphasise  that  they  were 
Puritans^  resolutely  determined  to  keep  themselves  beyond  the 
reproach  of  Separation  from  the  National  Church  of  England. 
They  came  with  a  royal  charter,  a  body  politic  in  virtue  of  that 
fact.  They  were  careful  to  organise  their  church  by  the  authority 
of  the  government  they  had  set  up.  They  were  careful  to  maintain 
the  legal  fiction  of  their  Nationalism,  even  when  they  were  re- 
solved to  practise  the  positive  part  of  Church  Reformation,"  as 
they  said,  which  they  had  been  forbidden  to  do  in  England.  The 
Plymouth  people  looked  on  with  some  amusement,  but  cordially 
tendered  to  the  new  church  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The 
antipathy  of  Puritan  to  Separatist  in  England  had  been  very  bitter. 
'  On  the  western  side  of  the  sea  such  an  antipathy  could  not  be 
maintained.  There  was  nothing  to  feed  it.  John  Robinson  had 
ventured  upon  a  prediction.  "  There  will  be  no  difference,"  he 
said,  '^between  the  conformable  ministers  and  you,  when  they 
come  to  the  practise  of  the  ordinances  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
England."  His  words  proved  true,  although  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  day.  But  the  fact  is  not  altered  that  at  the  outset,  while 
the  Plymouth  men  held  on  their  own  way,  the  Bay  Colonists 
made  their  own  way,  and  exhibited  both  the  excellencies  and 
the  narrowness  of  their  Puritan  principles.  They  established 
an  aristocracy.    The  suffrage  was  restricted  to  church  members. 
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It  was  intended  that  only  Christian  men  should  be  entrusted 
with~power.  The  purpose  was  good,  but  it  proved  impracticable. 
In  due  course  Democracy  supplanted  it,  in  effect  the  Plymouth 
Democracy.  All  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  difference  at  the 
start.  The  Puritans  landed  in  great  numbers,  their  Colony 
outran  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  political  importance,  and  after 
one  and  seventy  years  absorbed  it.  But  the  Pilgrims  were  the 
pioneers,  their  point  of  departure  from  the  Old  World  life  was 
distinct,  and  the  ideas  which  they  carried  with  them  and  the  insti- 
tutions they  inaugurated,  time  proved  to  be  the  more  sagacious, 
the  more  liberal,  the  more  enduring,  the  more  expansive.  In  this 
fact,  as  well  as  in  their  ten  years'  priority,  lies  the  Pilgrims'  claim 
to  be  the  real  founders  of  the  Great  Republic,  and  the  fact  becomes 
more  and  more  clearly  seen.  That  was  correctly  said  which  is 
written  of  them  :  ^'  In  pursuit  of  religious  freedom,  they  established 
civil  liberty,  and  meaning  only  to  found  a  Church  gave  birth  to  a 
nation,  and  in  settling  a  town  commenced  an  empire."  This  must 
be  their  everlasting  distinction. 

.  Nor  was  it  an  accident.  They  did  what  they  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  to  do.  Deep  and  solid  foundations  had  been  laid 
in  the  character  and  the  convictions  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  upon 
which  were  to  be  builded,  not  alone  the  superstructure  of  their 
own  personal  lives  and  fortunes  in  a  new  country,  but  of  a  social 
fabric  in  many  particulars  a  far  advance  upon  any  ideals  men  had 
as  yet  attempted  to  realise.  Very  remarkable  were  their  religious 
and  political  aspirations,  very  thoroughly  matured  their  plans; 
and  both  these  were  the  ripe  result  of  a  special  and  a  varied 
experience.  They  had  suffered  oppression  until  they  became 
possessed  by  a  burning  desire  of  liberty.  They  had  made  sacri- 
fices to  their  conscientious  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  until 
those  convictions  were  endeared  to  them  beyond  all  price.  They 
had  become  used  to  hardships  and  difficulties  through  a  long  exile, 
and  had  waxed  strong  of  heart  and  of  will  in  the  process.  They 
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had  been  agriculturists  in  one  land,  and  artizans  and  tradesmen 
in  another,  and  in  both  had  been  industrious  and  frugal,  and  had 
lived  beyond  reproach.  They  had  become  firmly  bound  together 
by  ties  of  brotherhood  and  of  mutual  obligation,  and  were  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  necessity  of  unity  and  order.  They 
had  been  for  half  a  generation,  instructed,  counselled,  educated 
by  a  pastor  of  a  large  mind,  a  large  heart,  a  liberal  spirit,  a  wide 
culture,  wonderful  force  of  character  and  strength  of  purpose,  until 
they  were  men  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  and  of  faith  that  no 
misgivings  could  weaken,  no  perils  could  daunt.  They  were  men 
not  so  much  prompted  to  adventure  by  the  desire  of  personal 
advantage,  as  filled  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  a  common 
service  to  render  to  their  own  generation,  and  to  coming  gene- 
rations, and  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  With  good  reason  may 
it  be  doubted  if  ever  there  was  such  a  company  of  Colonists  before 
or  since,  so  wonderfully  and  variously  prepared  for  the  precise 
task  to  which  they  were  called  in  the  providence  of  God,  or  so 
conspicuously  enabled  of  God  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  an- 
tagonisms and  losses,  to  persist  unto  its  accomplishment. 

Some  of  the  contributions  of  these  pioneers  to  American 
civilisation  can  never  be  forgotten  by  intelligent  and  patriotic 
American  citizens.  Government  of  the  people  for  the  people  by 
the  people,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  apt  description  of  Democracy. 
When  and  where  did  it  begin  ?  History  answers — in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower  on  the  21st  of  November,  1620,  when  the 
Fathers  made  and  signed  their  compact  combining  themselves 
into  a  civil  body.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  counsels 
and  instructions  contained  in  John  Robinson's  farewell  letter,  and 
in  face  of  the  manifest  necessity  of  their  situation.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  instrument,  the  first  constitution  of  civil  authority  on 
American  soil,  the  first  written  constitution  of  civil  authority  any- 
where, resting  government  primarily  and  wholly  upon  the  consent 
and  covenant  of  the  governed — the  germ  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  constitutions  of  the  forty-seven  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  overstate  the  significance  of  this  great  transaction  to 
the  future  of  the  American  people.  The  Colony  had  no  Royal 
charter  until  long  after,  and  the  charter  when  it  came  found  it  a 
self-complete  society.  Justly  does  Mr.  Bancroft  declare  the  sign- 
ing of  the  compact  the  birth-hour  of  popular  constitutional 
liberty."  If  in  the  eyes  of  Kings  and  Cabinets,  and  great  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  that  little  organisation  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  would  have  seemed  a  subject  for  mirth,  time  has  re- 
vealed that  there  was  in  it  solemnity  enough  to  make  it  memorable 
while  the  world  stands  ;  the  beginning  of  what  was  to  fill  and 
master  a  continent,  and     shall  never  perish  from  the  earth." 

In  another  aspect  the  little  Colony  at  Plymouth  was  most  note- 
worthy. There  was  to  be  seen  for  the  first  time  just  that  relation 
between  Church  and  State  which  exists  in  the  American  Republic 
to-day,  by  virtue  of  its  constitution.  There  were  a  free  Church 
and  a  free  State.  ^'  There  was  no  identification  of  the  one  with 
the  other  ;  no  subjection  of  either,  in  its  own  sphere.  There  was 
a  free  Church  dependent  upon  the  State  for  nothing  but  protec- 
tion ;  a  free  State  in  which  the  Church  had  no  control  otherwise 
than  through  its  legitimate  influence  in  quickening  and  enlighten- 
ing the  moral  sense  of  the  people."  ^  Theoretically  they  were  a 
detachment  of  the  church  in  Leyden,  in  charge  of  an  elder  of 
that  church,  who  was  a  layman.  Practically,  as  they  were 
authorised  to  receive  new  members,  and  elect  new  officers,  they 
were  what  afterwards  they  became,  the  church  in  Plymouth. 
Theoretically  and  practically  they  were  a  body  politic,  a  civil 
society  in  Plymouth,  with  Carver  or  his  successor  as  their 
magistrate.  The  constituents  were  not  identical,  although,  of 
course,  the  most  of  the  men  were  members  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  State,  but  they  had  clear  and  definite  apprehension  that  in 
the  one  relation  their  head  was  Christ,  and  in  the  other  their 
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head  was  King  James,  and  between  the  two  relations  there  was 
a  co-ordination,  but  a  mutual  independence.  Nor  was  this  a  legal 
fiction,  but  a  reality.  The  ruling  idea  of  the  Mayflower  men  was 
that  of  the  independence  and  self-completeness  of  every  body  of 
believers,  organised  of  its  own  impulse,  and  by  its  own  act.  The 
idea  that  such  a  body^is  a  true  church,  and  as  such  responsible  to 
Christ  alone,  is  the  largest  conception  of  the  inherent  rights  of 
believers,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  conscience  ;  and 
the  conception  took  form  in  the  freest,  and  by  consequence  the 
most  catholic,  of  all  types  of  Christian  communion.  To  that 
idea,  under  Robinson's  guidance,  they  had  suffered  and  thought 
and  felt  their  way.  And  it  is  this  Democratic  Congregationalism 
of  the  Plymouth  men  which  has  survived  and  has  been  per- 
petuated, not  the  aristocratic  Congregationalism  of  the  Puritans 
of  the  Bay. 

The  measure  of  the  influence  which  this  conception  of  the 
Church  exerted  over  the  Plymouth  men  is  seen  in  their  superior 
tolerance.  After  the  Puritan  church  was  organised  at  Salem,, 
two  heads  of  families  protested  against  the  departures  from 
English  usage  upon  which  the  church  had  resolved.  They  were 
loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  they  preferred  to 
adhere  to  the  Prayer-book.  They  had  their  choice  given  them,, 
of  conforming  to  the  church  in  the  Colony  or  returning  to 
England.  They  declined  to  conform,  and  they  were  sent  back. 
That  was  consistent  with  Puritan  principles,  but  it  could  not  have 
happened  at  Plymouth.  I  have  said  that  Standish  never  was  a 
member  of  the  Pilgrim  church.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  he  was  the  trusted  and 
beloved  military  leader  of  the  Colony,  and  in  all  respects  as  free 
as  any  man.  Nor  was  he  the  only  member  of  the  Plymouth 
community  not  connected  with  the  Pilgrim  church.  In  rejoinder 
to  a  letter  in  which  it  had  been  reported  to  them  that  their 
enemies  said  they  would  have  among  them  none  but  their  own 
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sort,  they  officially  pronounced  the  assertion  false,  and  declared 
that  any  honest  men  who  would  live  peaceably  and  seek  the  com- 
mon good  were  welcome  there,  and  that  there  were  many  among 
them  not  members  of  their  church  whom  they  liked  well,  and  of 
whose  company  they  were  glad.  All  they  asked  was  that  they 
themselves  should  not  be  oppressed  in  the  place  whither  they  had 
come  so  far  to  find  freedom.  This  liberality  of  the  Plymouth 
men  was  abundantly  shown  toward  Roger  Williams  and  the 
Baptists,  and  received  ample  acknowledgment  by  him  in  his 
letters,  as  it  has  in  later  times  by  the  historians  of  Rhode  Island. 

This,  for  example,  is  what  is  said  to  this  point  in  Arnold^s 
History  of  Rhode  Island  :  ''The  spirit  of  Robinson  appeared  to 
watch  over  his  feeble  flock  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  long 
after  his  body  was  mouldering  beneath  the  Cathedral  Church  at 
Leyden.  Again,  their  twelve  years'  residence  in  Holland  had 
brought  the  Pilgrims  in  contact  with  other  sects  of  Christians, 
and  given  them  a  more  catholic  spirit  than  pertained  to  those 
whose  stay  in  England  had  been  embittered  by  the  strife  of  con- 
tending factions  in  the  Established  Church.  The  records  show, 
that  as  they  were  distinct  from  the  Puritans  in  England,  and  had 
been  long  separated  from  them  in  Holland,  so  did  they  preserve 
that  distinction  in  America.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were 
more  liberal  in  feeling,  and  more  tolerant  in  practice  than  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'' 

The  appearance  of  the  Quakers  in  New  England  was  so  much 
later  than  the  era  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — thirty-five  years  after 
the  Mayflower^  coming — that  it  seems  like  an  anachronism  to 
speak  of  the  two  together  ;  but  it  remains  true  that  there  never 
was  any  statute  against  Quakers  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
when  in  1659  an  effort  was  made  to  have  measures  taken  against 
them,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  Isaac 
Robinson,  the  son  of  Pastor  John  Robinson,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  refused, 
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and  was  removed  from  his  office  for  befriending  them.  Cudworth, 
also,  and  Hatherly — Plymouth  Colony  men — suffered  the  same 
deprivation,  and  the  former  was  deprived  of  his  military  rank  for 
the  same  reason.  I  told  them,"  he  says,  "  that  as  I  was  no 
Quaker,  so  I  would  be  no  persecutor." 

Manifestly  men  who  were  tolerant  of  religious  diversity  on 
principle,  who  were  censured  by  their  contemporaries  for  being 
tolerant  in  practice,  who  were  acquitted  of  any  intolerant  spirit 
by  such  as  were  the  special  victims  of  intolerance  elsewhere,  and 
who  refused  under  severe  pressure  to  become  a  party  to  intolerant 
measures  originating  elsewhere — it  is  grossly  unjust  to  brand  with 
intolerance,  because  their  Puritan  contemporaries  were  intolerant. 
It  was  about  time  to  learn  to  distinguish  men  who  so  widely 
differed  !  So  far  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  concerned,  it  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  Mrs.  Hemans's  lines  are  literally  true  of 
them  : — 

"  They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

The  most  memorable  and  characteristic  fact  about  the  May- 
flower men  is  that  they  crossed  the  sea,  and  founded  their  Colony, 
asserting  the  sacred  right  of  a  free  society  to  act  for  itself  by  the 
major  vote,  according  to  the  light  given  it,  in  things  sacred  and 
things  secular,  and  in  their  own  exercise  of  this  right  revealed  a 
political  sagacity  and  a  religious  liberality  which  command  the 
highest  admiration.  They  were  in  advance  of  their  contem- 
poraries, they  showed  the  path  upon  which  their  posterity  have 
advanced  into  the  largest  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  yet  enjoyed 
by  mankind.  Beyond  a  question  they  were  the  true  beginners  of 
the  magnificent  American  Republic. 

-  Extraordinary  sometimes  is  the  contrast  between  the  measures 
adopted  by  human  wisdom  and  those  chosen  in  the  counsels  of 
God.  The  sailing  of  the  Invincible  Armada  from  the  coast  of 
Spain,  in  the  end  of  May,  1588,  for  the  conquest  of  England,  was 
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an  event  most  imposing.  It  was  fitted  out  by  the  greatest  empire 
of  the  age.  To  the  eyes  of  that  day  the  ships  which  composed  it 
seemed  enormous.  The  number  of  them  seemed  immense.  The 
preparations  for  this  expedition  had  been  costly,  and  the  expecta- 
tions concerning  it  were  vast.  It  set  out  in  the  midst  of  impres- 
sive rehgious  ceremonies.  It  was  deemed  sufficient  not  only  easily 
to  overwhelm  England,  but  to  conquer  the  world.  Now,  that 
sort  of  enterprise  would  commend  itself  to  human  wisdom.  That 
looked  like  business.  From  such  an  endeavour  men  would 
anticipate  great  results.  But  from  the  little  vessel  crowded  to 
discomfort,  which  dropped  out  of  the  port  of  Plymouth  in 
England,  on  the  i6th  of  September,  1620,  for  a  voyage  across  the 
ocean  to  an  unknown  wilderness,  which  they  would  reach  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  who  would  have  anticipated  any  distinguished 
performance  ?  Who  would  have  believed  that  in  her  went  the 
seeds  of  empire  ?  How  foolish  would  have  seemed  the  pre- 
diction that  her  passengers  would  accomplish  a  task  vastly  more 
significant  to  mankind  than  any  measure  of  State  then  engaging 
the  Cabinet  of  England  or  of  Spain  either  !  But  the  Armada  in 
a  few  weeks  met  its  fate  in  a  disastrous  overthrow,  which  filled 
Spain  with  mourning,  and  became  the  mockery  of  her  foes  ;  and 
the  Mayflower  brought  to  Plymouth  Rock  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
whose  landing  is  commemorated  in  the  Palace  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  scenes  of  history,  and  unmistakably  was  the  most 
fruitful  event  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Verily  the  weakness 
which  is  of  God  is  stronger  than  the  might  which  is  of  men. 

Some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  lived  to  exult  in  what  they  had 
wrought,  or,  as  they  would  piously  have  said,  in  what  God  had 
wrought  by  them.  But  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  how  little  they 
imagined  the  actual  measure  of  their  work.  Far-sighted  as  they 
were,  how  impossible  was  it  for  them  to  apprehend  the  dimen- 
sions unto  which  it  has  expanded  already,  not  to  speak  of  what 
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the  future  shall  reveal.  "  They  builded  better  than  they  knew  ^'  ; 
yes,  indeed,  but  they  huilded.  They  did  the  duty  that  they 
saw,"  in  magnanimity  and  heroism,  and  the  issue  has  crowned 
their  work.  Men  who  have  never  shown  a  thousandth  part  of 
their  moral  earnestness,  or  wrought  a  millionth  part  of  their 
service  to  mankind,  find  it  easy  to  gibe  at  them.  Critics  having, 
with  microscopic  observation,  examined  the  records  of  their  lives 
and  labours,  and  found  them  not  in  all  respects  correspondent 
with  the  highest  ideals  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  make  haste  to  decry  them,  and  find  the  ears  of  the  self- 
indulgent  more  than  ready  to  listen.  But  this  surprises  no  one, 
and  signifies  nothing.  The  world  in  the  long  run  does  justice  to 
the  men  of  deeds.  The  men  of  quips  and  carping  words  are  soon 
forgotten.  The  heroes  of  a  great  fight  can  easily  endure  the 
mockery  of  carpet  knights.  And  as  generations  pass  and  the 
centuries  roll  on,  there  stands  out  ever  more  clearly  upon  the 
page  of  history  the  fact  that  among  the  mighty  souls  lifted  by 
God's  grace,  and  guided  by  God's  providences  to  great  and  im- 
portant services  to  the  world's  progress,  and  to  Christ's  kingdom 
on  earth,  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  are  entitled  by  what  they 
dared  and  suffered,  and  wrought  and  founded,  to  rank  among  the 
largest-minded,  the  bravest,  the  noblest,  the  most  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Within  the  past  year  or  two  men  have  set  up  new 
memorials  of  them,  among  these  a  monument  on  the  spot  their 
feet  last  trod  in  old  Plymouth  has  been  erected  by  that  Munici- 
pality. Greener  grows  their  memory,  and  fairer  their  fame.  But 
after  all,  the  best  commemoration  of  them  is  the  continuance  in 
the  life  of  the  American  people  of  the  spiritual  forces  which  were 
generated  by  their  love  of  truth,  their  jealousy  for  freedom,  their 
reverence  for  law,  their  zeal  on  behalf  of  righteousness,  their  all- 
conquering  faith  in  God.  This  is  as  they  would  have  it.  Though 
long  dead,  they  yet  speak,  to  say  to  their  posterity,  Not  unto  tis^ 
not  unto  us^  but  unto  God  be  all  the  glory  !  " 
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HEN  we  speak  of  Old  Congregationalism  we  mean 
that  separate  form  of  Church  life  which  we  find 
existing  outside  the  Church  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  which  there  were  antici- 
patory traces  even  in  the  days  of  her  predecessors. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  clearly  understood  that  Congregationalism, 
as  a  system  of  Church  government,  was  many  centuries  older  than 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  as  old  indeed  as  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  Its  appearance  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  simply  a 
reappearance  after  ages  of  obscuration  and  effacement  under 
priestly  systems  of  man's  devising.  When  Christianity  first  set 
forth  on  its  errand  of  mercy  it  took  the  simplest  possible  form. 
For  generations  after  our  Lord's  time  there  was  certainly  no 
alliance  between  Church  and  State,  and  no  ecclesiastical  oflBcer 
corresponding  to  the  modern  diocesan  bishop.  The  early  churches 
did  not  include  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  district,  or  as  we 
should  say  now,  of  a  given  parish,  whether  Christians  or  not,  but 
they  were  gathered  communities  of  spiritual  believers,  each  com- 
munity, under  its  presiding  bishop  or  pastor,  being  self-governing, 
and  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  its  Lord  and  Head.  So 
matters  continued  for  long,  until  little  by  little  the  rights  of  the 
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Christian  people  were  usurped  by  the  clergy,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  separate  churches  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

As  the  existence  of  spiritual  life  in  those  who  come  together,  a 
new  birth  from  above,  is  the  one  indispensable  foundation  of  a 
Congregational  church,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  it  was  the 
revival  of  spiritual  life  which  first  led  to  the  revival  of  the  Con- 
gregational system  among  the  early  English  Separatists.  The 
ecclesiastical  idea  did  not  come  first,  but  the  spiritual.  The  breath 
of  God  breathed  upon  the  souls  of  men,  and,  weary  of  priestly 
superstition  and  unreality,  they  resolved  at  all  costs  and  hazards 
to  get  at  the  fountains  of  life  for  themselves.  In  doing  this  they 
went  back  behind  all  the  piled-up  traditions  of  centuries  of  corrup- 
tion and  asked — What  saith  the  Lord  ?  The  Scriptures  were 
once  more  lifted  into  the  place  of  authority  in  Church  life,  and 
with  the  revival  of  Apostolic  teaching  came  the  revival  of  Apos- 
tolic practice.  The  Elizabethan  Congregationalists  certainly 
never  dreamt  for  a  moment  that  they  had  invented  anything 
new.  They  believed  themselves  to  be  simply  reverting  to  the 
true  antiquity.  And  as  they  claimed  to  be  one  in  principle  and 
aim  with  Apostolic  men,  so  we,  the  Congregationalists  of  to-day, 
claim  to  be  one  in  principle  and  aim  with  them.  The  revival  of 
a  simple  ecclesiastical  polity  has  continued  in  unbroken  succession 
from  their  times  to  ours. 

In  speaking  of  the  Old  Congregationalism  and  the  New,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  it  may  be  well,  first,  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  the  Congregational  idea  gradually  established  itself  as  a 
permanent  force  in  English  religious  life,  and  then  to  show  that^ 
as  soon  as  it  was  established,  the  Old  Congregationalism  was,  in 
all  essential  respects,  one  with  the  New. 

In  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  revival  of  the  primitive  idea 
was  brought  about,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  through  the  haze  of 
centuries  when  its  first  faint  dawnings  began.    Doubtless  there 
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were  many  brave  men  before  John  Wickliff  who  spoke  up  as  they 
were  able  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Christian  men  against 
the  usurpation  of  an  oppressive  priesthood  ;  but  it  is  in  his 
writings  we  come  upon  the  earliest  declarations  on  the  subject. 
He  very  plainly  asserted  that  the  clergy,  by  themselves,  were  not 
the  Church,  for,  said  he,  "  The  temple  of  God  is  the  congregation, 
living  religiously,  of  just  men,  for  whom  Jesus  shed  His  blood." 
Nor  was  he  content  with  mere  declaration.  As  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  long  therefore  before  England  had  broken 
with  the  See  of  Rome,  he  and  his  followers  gathered  secret 
assemblies  for  worship,  and  so  carried  out  their  conviction  practi- 
cally that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  composed  only  of  spiritual  men, 
and  that  Christ  meets  with  them  when  they  gather  in  His  name, 
meet  where  they  may.  Mr.  Froude  has  said  that  this  Lollard 
movement  was  an  untimely  birth,  and  completely  died  out.  Mr. 
Froude  is  not  always  fortunate  in  his  historical  judgments,  and  he 
forgets  the  parable  of  the  leaven  and  that  of  the  seed  growing 
secretly.  Wickliff  died  in  1384  ;  but  seventeen  years  later  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  of  1401,  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  states 
that  divers  false  and  perverse  people  of  a  certain  new  sect  .  .  . 
usurping  the  office  of  preaching,  do  perversely  and  maliciously,  in 
divers  places  within  the  realm,  preach  and  teach  divers  new  doc- 
trines and  wicked,  erroneous  opinions  ;  and  of  such  sect  and 
wicked  doctrines  they  make  unlawful  conventicles."  Even  this 
Act,  stern  and  terrible  as  it  was — the  first  statute  that  consigned 
Englishmen  to  the  flames  for  their  opinions — was  powerless  to 
arrest  the  convictions  of  earnest  men.  From  a  list  of  authenti- 
cated trials  for  heresy,  drawn  up  by  Canon  Stubbs  at  the  request 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts  (188 1-1883), 
appears  that,  beginning  with  the  trial  of  Wickliff  and  ending  with 
that  of  William  Balowe,  who  was  burned  in  1466,  more  than  120 
persons  were  tried  for  heresy  ;  and  even  this  list,  as  the  Canon 
pointed  out,  is  known  to  be  very  incomplete. 
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Thirty  years  later  we  still  find  the  movement  at  work.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Furnivall  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
through  a  series  of  hitherto  unpublished  extracts  from  the  registers 
of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Early  English  Text  Society.  They  consist  of  confessions  and 
abjurations,  and  while  mainly  referring  to  pilgrimages,  transub- 
stantiation,  and  other  Popish  superstitions,  they  indicate  that 
there  was  more  organised  Separatism  in  Church  life  than  is 
usually  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  Reformation.  These 
extracts  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  year  1499,  but  twenty 
years  later,  as  we  find  from  the  register  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Thomas  Man  was  cited  for  "  teachings  and  practices  contrary  to 
the  determination  of  the  Holy  Church."  From  the  report  of  the 
case  it  appears  that  the  defendant  had  spread  his  teachings  in  East 
Anglia,  and  also  in  the  western  counties.  As  he  went  westward 
he  found  a  great  company  "  who  had  cast  off  the  superstitions 
of  the  time,  "especially  at  Newbury,  where  was  (as  he  confessed) 
a  glorious  and  sweet  society  of  faithful  favourers  who  had  con- 
tinued the  space  of  fifteen  years  together,"  but  who  were  at  last 
betrayed  by  an  informer,  and  some  of  them  burnt.  At  Amersham 
also  he  came  upon  a  godly  and  great  company  of  '  known  men  • 
or  'just  fast  men  '  who  had  continued  in  that  doctrine  and  teach- 
ing for  twenty-three  years,''  this  "congregation  of  the  faithful 
brethren  "  being  duly  organised  under  the  care  of  four  principal 
teachers.  This  was  sixteen  years  before  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of 
1534,  which  severed  the  Church  of  England  from  the  See  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  some  time  before  the  Reformation  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  Nor  were  these  the  only  pre-Reformation 
witnesses  to  a  purer  faith  and  simpler  polity,  for,  as  Foxe  goes  on 
to  tell  us,  "there  were  secret  multitudes  who  tasted  and  followed 
the  sweetness  of  God's  holy  word,  and  whose  fervent  zeal  may 
appear  by  their  sitting  up  all  night  in  reading  and  hearing."  He 
speaks  also  of  their  earnest  seekings,  their  burning  zeal,  their 
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watchings,  their  sweet  assemblies,  their  love  and  concord,  and 
their  godly  living. 

Even  after  the  Reformation  had  come  in,  being  but  a  halting 
measure,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  separate  gatherings.  In  the 
Privy  Council  Register  of  Edward  VI.  it  is  recorded  that  one 
Upcharde,  of  Booking,  was  examined  touching  a  certain  assembly 
of  some  sixty  persons  who  had  met  at  his  house  on  a  recent 
Sunday  at  midday,  in  1551.  Sixteen  of  the  sixty  were  appre- 
hended, who  on  being  examined  confessed  the  cause  of  their 
assembly  to  be  for  talk  of  Scripture,  not  denying  that  they  had 
refused  communion  (at  the  parish  church)  above  two  years  upon 
very  superstitious  and  erroneous  purposes."  In  the  reactionary 
days  of  Mary,  which  came  in  1553,  the  Separatists  appear  to  have 
increased  in  numbers  and  influence.  There  were  secret  gatherings 
by  night  in  Lancashire  and  in  the  adjacent  county  of  York,  and 
more  numerous  gatherings  still  in  those  eastern  counties  which 
furnished  so  large  a  contingent  to  the  roll  of  the  Marian  martyrs. 
Through  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  persecution  a  congrega- 
tion met  in  Colchester  ;  and  at  Much  Bentley,  near  to  Colchester^ 
there  was  a  company  of  Christian  men,  who,  as  an  informer  tells 
us,  assembled  together  upon  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  time  of 
Divine  service,  sometimes  in  one  house  and  sometimes  in  another^ 
and  kept  their  privy  conventicles  and  schools  of  heresy."  There 
was  also  a  congregation  at  Stoke  in  Suffolk  so  numerous  and 
held  together  in  such  mutual  concord  of  godliness  that  without 
much  ado  none  well  could  be  troubled.'' 

But  while  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  provinces,  it  is  to 
London  we  are  especially  to  look  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Separatist  movement.    On  the  night  of  New  Year's  Day,  1555, 

certain  honest  men  and  women  of  the  city,  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  were  taken  as  they  were  at  the  communion  in  a  house  in 
Bow  Churchyard,"  and  were  all  committed  to  prison.  We  come 
also  in  those  days  upon  another  community,  probably  part  of  the 
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same,  which  seems  to  have  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Congregational  church.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been  in 
existence  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to 
that  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Richard  Fitz,  which  has  of  late 
years  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  earliest  organised  Congrega- 
tional church  in  England.  My  own  impression  is  that  if  we  knew 
more  of  the  facts,  we  should  find  that  the  one  was  really  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  other.  The  members  in  this  Marian  church  at 
first  were  about  forty,  which  rose  to  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  to 
two  hundred.  Roger  Sergeant,  an  informer,  who  went  to  their 
meetings  to  betray  them,  tells  us  that  they  had  reading  and 
preaching,  their  minister,  at  the  time  he  was  there,  being  a 
Scotchman  ;  "  they  have  also,"  he  says,  two  deacons  that  gather 
money,  which  is  distributed  to  the  prisoners,  their  brethren,  in 
the  Marshalsea,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Lollards'  Tower,  and  in 
Newgate,  and  also  to  the  poor  that  cometh  to  the  Assembly."  A 
second  informer  reports  that  Cuthbert  Symson  was  the  officer  or 
deacon  who  made  the  collection  when  the  reading  was  done,  who 
was  the  paymaster  of  the  prisoners,  and  was  also  executor  of  such 
of  the  brethren  as  happened  to  die  in  gaol  or  at  the  stake.  One 
Brooks,  of  Oueenhithe,  a  Salter  and  a  rich  man,  who  went  not  to 
the  parish  church,  was  also  a  collector  and  keeper  of  money  for 
the  prisoners.  From  the  testimony  of  these  informers  we  learn 
further  that  the  meetings  of  the  brotherhood  were  held  in  various 
places  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  at  varied  times,  to  avoid 
detection.  They  addressed  each  other  as  brother,"  read  together, 
talked  together,  and  elected  their  own  officers.  Towards  the  end 
of  1557,  after  many  previous  hairbreadth  escapes,  they  were 
arrested  in  Islington  when  met  '^for  their  godly  and  customable 
exercises  of  prayer  and  hearing  the  Word  of  God."  John  Rough 
the  minister,  and  Cuthbert  Symson  the  deacon,  Avere  among  those 
arrested  and  sent  to  Newgate,  and  ten  days  later  the  former  was 
burnt  at  Smithfield.    Cuthbert  Symson  was  not  put  to  death  till 
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the  following  March,  for  it  was  known  that  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion the  official  list  of  the  members  of  the  church,  and  he  was 
thrice  put  to  the  torture  of  the  rack  to  compel  him  to  give  up  the 
names  of  his  brethren.  When  the  constable  of  the  Tower  and 
Sir  Roger  Cholmley,  demanded  these  names,  Cuthbert  Symson 
says,  I  answered  I  would  declare  nothing.  Whereupon  I  was 
set  in  a  rack  of  iron  the  space  of  three  hours,  as  I  judge."  Again 
and  again  they  tried  by  force  to  subdue  his  fortitude,  but  tried  in 
vain  ;  so  on  the  28th  of  March,  1558,  this  good  deacon,  standing 
in  the  succession  and  true  to  the  spirit  of  Stephen,  was  sefit  by 
way  of  the  Smithfield  fires  to  the  martyr's  crown.  I 

Eight  months  later  Mary  herself  vanished  from  the  scene,  and 
when  Elizabeth  had  taken  her  place  this  persecuted  community 
continued  still  to  hold  its  meetings.  Thomas  Lever,  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant exiles  who  had  fled  to  Zurich,  describes  their  fellowship  as 
he  found  it  on  his  return  to  England  in  1559.  Writing  in  August 
to  his  friend  Bullinger,  he  says  : — There  had  been  a  congrega- 
tion of  faithful  persons  concealed  in  London  during  the  time  of 
Mary,  among  whom  the  Gospel  was  always  preached,  with  the 
pure  administration  of  the  sacraments  ;  but  during  the  rigour  of 
the  persecution  of  that  Queen  they  carefully  concealed  themselves, 
and  on  the  cessation  of  it  under  Elizabeth  they  openly  continued 
in  the  same  congregation.  .  .  .  Large  numbers  flocked  to  them, 
not  in  churches,  but  in  private  houses.  And  when  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  among  them  no  strangers  were  admitted 
except  such  as  were  kept  free  from  Popery,  and  even  from  the 
imputation  of  any  evil  conduct  ;  or  who,  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledging their  backsliding  and  public  offence,  humbly  sought 
pardon  and  reconciliation  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 
I  have  frequently  been  present  on  such  occasions,  and  have  seen 
many  returning  with  tears,  and  many,  too,  in  like  manner,  with 
tears  receiving  such  persons  into  communion,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful."    These  were  ideal  church  meetings. 
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church  life  of  the  most  hving  and  spiritual  sort  ;  and  the  reading 
of  Thomas  Lever's  letter  is  almost  like  reading  a  chapter  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  a  page  from  Justin  Martyr  descriptive 
of  the  life  of  the  primitive  Church. 

If  this  was  not  organised  Congregationalism  it  was  very  much 
like  it.  Here  was  a  Christian  community,  even  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  still  standing  aloof  from  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  entirely  self-governing.  They  elected  their  own  officers — 
the  pastor  to  preach  and  teach,  and  the  deacons  to  take  charge  of 
the  finances  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  care  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  poor  :  in  the  most  orderly  manner  one  of  the  deacons 
kept  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  church.  Christian  character 
and  conduct  were  essential  conditions  of  membership,  and,  in  cases 
of  backsliding  and  public  offence,  confession  was  made  to  and 
discipline  exercised  by  the  whole  assembly.  They  met  for 
worship,  by  necessity  as  well  as  from  choice,  in  unconsecrated 
places  :  and,  as  Strype  tells  us,  when  their  pastors  were  slain,  or 
in  prison,  or  had  fled  to  the  continent,  the  flock  left  destitute 
was  ministered  to  by  one  or  other  of  their  own  number,  who 
spoke  to  them  or  read  to  them  in  their  meetings  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  from  the  letters  of  martyrs  and  prisoners,  or  from 
any  good  books  that  might  be  helpful.  Their  theory  as  to  the 
antiquity,  unity,  and  universality  of  the  Church  may  be  gathered 
from  Roger  Holland,  a  Lancashire  man,  who  was  one  of  their 
members,  and  who,  on  his  examination  before  Bonner,  said  that 
the  antiquity  which  dated  from  the  Popes  was  not  old  enough  for 
him.  His  Church  was  from  the  beginning,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  promise,  and  it  included  all  who  believed  the  promises,  though 
their  number  might  be  but  few  and  small,  as  in  Elias's  days  : 
included  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  Christ  that  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages  been  persecuted  for 
the  true  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God.  Where  else,  asked  he,  is 
there  unity  ? 
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Here,  then,  we  repeat,  in  1559,  within  a  year  after  the  accession 
of  EHzabeth,  we  have  a  reHgious  community  holding  advanced 
opinions  Hke  these,  and  carrying  on  what  was  substantially  the 
Congregational  system  of  Church  government.  May  we  not 
regard  it  as  a  Congregational  church  of  earlier  date  than  that 
under  the  pastorate  of  Richard  Fitz  ?  Governor  Bradford 
evidently  thought  so,  for  in  his  Dialogues  "  he  states  explicitly 
that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  separated 
church,  whereof  Mr.  Fitz  was  pastor,  and  another  before  that  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  of  which  Mr.  Rough  was  pastor  or 
teacher,  and  Cuthbert  Symson  a  deacon,  who  exercised  among 
themselves,  as  other  ordinances,  so  church  censures,  as  ex- 
communications, &c."  Bradford  was  in  a  position  to  know,  for 
when  he  with  the  rest  of  the  Scrooby  exiles  reached  Amsterdam 
in  1608,  there  was  in  the  church  already  established  there  one 
who  had  been  a  member  of  Fitz's  London  church  previously. 
This  interesting  fact,  forming  a  link  between  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  the  earlier  Congregationalists,  we  gather  from  Henry  Ains- 
worth's  Counterpoyson (1608).  He  says  that  John  Bolton 
was  an  elder  of  "that  separated  church  whereof  Mr.  Fitz  was 
pastor  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  This  is 
testified  to  me  by  one  yet  living  among  us  who  then  was  member 
of  that  Church." 

But  passing  by  this  matter  of  the  priority  of  the  Marian  church, 
we  now  come  to  this  other  community  under  the  pastorate  of 
Richard  Fitz.  That  there  was  such  a  church  we  know  of  a 
certainty,  for  not  only  have  we  casual  references  to  it  in  Bradford 
and  Ainsworth,  and  in  a  little  anonymous  volume  printed  in 
161 1,  but  in  recent  years  three  documents  have  been  found  to- 
gether among  the  State  papers,  which  place  its  existence  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt.  Having  personally  examined  these  documents, 
I  find  that  the  most  important  of  them  is  a  petition  to  the  Queen 
for  ecclesiastical  reform.    There   is   no    date    upon  it,  but  a 
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reference  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  Ehzabeth's  reign  fixes  it  as 
belonging  to  the  year  1571,  It  is  described  as  from  Whitechapel 
Street,  and  is  signed  by  twenty-seven  persons.  After  having 
pleaded  for  the  removal  of  all  superstitious  and  unscriptural 
practices  in  the  Church,  they  described  themselves  as  "  We  a 
poor  Congregation  whom  God  hath  separated  from  the  Church  of 
England  and  from  the  mingled  and  false  worshipping  therein,'' 
and  say  that  as  God  giveth  strength  at  this  day  we  do  serve  the 
Lord  every  Sabbath  day  in  houses  and  on  the  fourth  day  come 
together  weekly  to  use  prayer  and  exercise  discipline  on  them 
that  do  deserve  it,  by  the  strength  and  true  warrant  of  the  Lord 
God's  word/'  Further  on  they  state  incidentally  that  the 
maintainers  of  the  Canon  Law  have  by  long  imprisonment 
pined  and  killed  the  Lord's  servants — as  our  Minister  Richard 
Fitz,  Thomas  Bowland,  deacon,  one  Partryche  and  Gyles  Fouler 
and  besides  them  a  great  multitude.''  Besides  this  written 
petition  there  is  a  small  printed  sheet  in  black  letter,  entitled 
^'The  trewe  Markes  of  Christ's  Church,"  &c.,  and  beginning, 
"  The  order  of  the  Privye  Churche  in  London  which  by  the 
malice  of  Satan  is  falsely  slandered  and  evil  spoken  of."  These 
true  marks  of  Christ's  Church  are  three  :  (i)  the  glorious 
Word  and  evangel  are  preached  freely  and  purely  ;  (2)  the 
sacraments  are  administered  according  to  the  institution  and 
good  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  (3)  discipline  is  administered 
agreeably  to  the  same  heavenly  and  almighty  word.  The  name 
^'Richard  Fytz  Minister"  is  appended.  The  third  document, 
also  in  black  letter,  sets  forth  reasons  for  separation  from  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  prays  that  "  God  may  give  them  strength 
still  to  strive  in  suffering  under  the  Cross,  that  the  blessed  Word 
of  our  God  alone  may  rule  and  have  the  highest  place.'' 

This  is  all  we  know  from  this  early  church  itself  as  to  its  history, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  formed  in  Bridewell 
Prison  in  1 567.  On  June  19  in  that  year,  a  number  of  persons  were 
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arrested  while  carrying  on  worship  in  Plumbers'  Hall  in  the  city, 
and  sent  to  Bridewell,  where  they  remained  for  two  years. 
Amongst  them  we  find,  from  the  list  given  by  Strype,  were 
Thomas  Bowland,  John  Bolton,  John  Leonard,  and  three  persons 
of  the  names  of  King,  Ireland,  and  Sparrow,  all  of  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  connected  with  Fitz's  church  ;  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  while  they  were  together  in  Bridewell  that  church 
was  formed.  This,  however,  is  open  to  doubt.  It  would  almost 
appear  that  the  prisoners  arrested  in  Plumbers'  Hall  in  1567  had 
already  formed  themselves  into  a  church  before  being  sent  to  prison. 
Bishop  Grindal,  writing  to  Bullinger  at  Zurich  the  following  June 
says  :  "  Some  London  citizens  have  openly  separated  from  us  ; 
and  sometimes  in  private  houses,  sometimes  in  fields,  and  oc- 
casionally even  in  ships,  they  have  held  meetings  and  administered 
the  sacraments.  Besides  this,  they  have  ordained  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons,  after  their  own  way.  The  Privy  Council 
have  lately  committed  the  heads  of  this  faction  to  prison.''  This 
seems  to  imply  that  church  organisation  preceded  imprisonment. 
Moreover,  if  the  church  were  only  formed  in  1567,  and  Richard 
Fitz,  according  to  the  foregoing  petition  had,  in  1571,  been  dead 
some  time,  and  that,  too,  after  long  imprisonment,  his  pastorate 
must  have  been  brief  indeed.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  as 
Henry  Ainsworth  tells  us  : — ^'  Mr.  Fitz  was  pastor  in  the  begin- 
ning oi  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,"  and  that  the  church  under  his 
care  was,  to  some  extent,  a  continuation  of  the  one  which  pre- 
ceded in  Mary's  time. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  on  these  points,  it  is  a  certain 
fact  now,  that  as  early,  at  least,  as  1571,  there  is  documentary 
evidence  of  the  most  decisive  sort  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  in  England  which  had  then  been  in  existence  for 
several  years.  And  it  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  in  that 
year  Robert  Browne,  who  is  popularly  credited  with  being  the 
founder  of  this  form  of  polity,  was  a  mere  youth  of  seventeen,  an 
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undergraduate  in  his  first  year  at  Cambridge.  From  that  time  to 
this  our  principles  have  tenaciously  held  their  ground,  and  become 
a  distinct  and  powerful  factor  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
nation.  And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  opposing  forces  of  the  most 
determined  kind.  Congregationalism  was  planted  in  this  country 
in  spite  of  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  death.  Between  1571 
and  1593  three  Congregationalists,  Copping,  Thacker,  and  Dennis, 
were  hanged  for  nonconformity  in  the  Eastern  counties,  and  three 
more  in  London,  Greenwood,  Penry,  and  Barrowe  ;  while  many 
times  three  perished  in  the  miserable  gaols  of  the  time.  Besides 
those,  too,  who  thus  died  in  captivity,  there  was  a  yet  greater 
company  still,  who  lingered  wearily  in  prison  for  years,  in  spite  of 
their  passionate  plea  that  they  might  be  permitted  either  to  die 
openly  or  to  live  openly  in  the  land  of  their  nativity.  Those  were 
days  of  storm  and  stress,  of  battle  unto  the  death  ;  but  they  were 
also  days  of  moral  grandeur,  leaving  a  legacy  of  inspiration  for  all 
the  generations  to  come.  It  was  the  heroic  age  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, and  it  nurtured  a  race  of  heroes  to  succeed  it.  In  the 
next  generation  came  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  the 
founders  of  a  nation,  and  following  them  those  Ironsides  of  Cromwell 
who  won  the  battle  of  freedom  at  Naseby  and  on  Marston  Moor. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  development  of  Congregation- 
alism up  to  the  point  when  it  had  reached  an  assured  position,  it 
may  be  well  now  to  make  still  plainer  the  fact,  of  which  we  have 
already  come  upon  many  indications  by  the  way,  that  the  old 
Congregationalism  was  in  all  its  essential  principles  one  with  the 
New.  These  men  join  hands  with  us  across  the  centuries,  and 
stood  where,  in  altered  times  and  in  the  main,  we  stand  to-day. 
They  affirmed  and  we  believe  that  ^'  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  not  by 
force  "  ;  that  the  Lord's  people  are  of  the  willing  sort  "  ;  that 
^^to  compel  religion,  to  plant  churches  by  power,  and  to  force 
submission  by  ecclesiastical  government  and  penalties,  belongeth 
not  to  civil  rulers,  neither  to  the  Church."    From  the  examina- 
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tion  of  prisoners  before  the  Bishops,  from  the  books  they  wrote  in 
prison,  from  the  confessions  of  their  faith  pubhshed  by  the  Con- 
gregational exiles,  and  from  the  formal  defences  of  their  principles 
which  they  sent  to  the  Protestant  Universities  of  Europe,  and  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  England,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
the  substantial  identity  between  the  Congregationalism  of  that 
time  and  of  this.  It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  follow  up 
these  varied  lines  of  evidence,  but  we  may  perhaps  render  service 
by  quoting  that  given  by  a  contemporary  writer  who  collected  for 
himself  The  maine  opinions  of  the  rigidest  sort  of  those  that  are 
called  Puritanes."  He  says  that  it  was  not  his  part  to  prove  or 
justify  these  opinions,  but  simply  to  send  them  naked  to  the 
vie  we  of  all  men,  that  they  may  see  what  is  the  worst  that  the 
worst "  of  the  Separatists  hold,  and  with  what  painted  bugbears 
and  scarecrows  the  prelates  goe  about  to  fright  the  states  of  this 
kingdom  withal."  This  little  book,  from  prudential  reasons,  was 
published  without  either  author  or  printer's  name,  in  1605,  and 
seems  to  have  been  in  some  sense  regarded  as  an  authorised 
manifesto,  inasmuch  as  it  was  translated  into  Latin  and  published 
at  Frankfort  in  1610,  and  twice  also  republished  in  English  in 
1640  and  1660.    A  few  extracts  are  all  that  can  be  given  : 

Speaking  of  the  rigidest  sort  of  those  that  are  called  Puri- 
tanes,'^  that  is,  the  Separatists  or  Congregationahsts,  the  writer 
says  :  Imprimis^  they  hold  and  maintain  that  the  Word  of  God 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Prophets  and  Apostles  is  the  sole 
canon  and  rule  of  all  matters  of  Religion  and  the  worship  and 
service  of  God  whatsoever.  (2)  They  hold  and  maintain  that 
every  company,  congregation,  or  assembly  of  men  ordinarily  join- 
ing together  in  the  true  worship  of  God  is  a  true  visible  Church  ot 
Christ,  and  that  the  same  title  is  improperly  attributed  to  any 
other  convocations,  synods,  societies,  combinations,  or  assemblies 
whatever.  (3)  They  hold  and  maintain  that  all  such  Churches  or 
congregations  communicating  after  that  manner  together  in  Divine 
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worship  are  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  equal,  and  of  the  same 
power  and  authority,  and  that  by  the  word  and  will  of  God  they 
ought  to  have  the  same  spiritual  privileges,  prerogatives,  offices, 
administrations,  orders,  and  forms  of  Divine  worship.  (4)  They 
hold  that  Christ  Jesus  hath  not  subjected  any  Church  or  congre- 
gation of  His  to  any  other  superior  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  than 
unto  that  which  is  within  itself.  So  that  if  a  whole  Church  or 
congregation  shall  err  in  any  matters  of  faith  or  religion,  no  other 
Churches  or  spiritual  Church  officers  have  (by  any  warrant  from 
the  Word  of  God)  power  to  censure,  punish,  or  control  the  same  ; 
but  are  only  to  counsel  and  advise,  and  so  to  leave  their  souls  to 
the  immediate  judgment  of  Christ.  (5)  They  hold  that  every 
Church  so  set  up  ought  (as  a  special  prerogative  wherewith  she  is 
endowed  by  Christ)  to  have  power  and  liberty  to  elect  and  choose 
their  own  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  officers.  (6)  Though  all 
Churches  are  alike  equal  in  spiritual,  ecclesiastical,  and  religious 
respects,  yet,  if  some  have  kings  and  nobles  among  them,  they 
may  in  civil  respects  excel.  Their  chapels  and  seats  may  be 
gorgeously  set  forth  with  rich  arras  and  tapestry,  their  fonts  may 
be  of  silver,  their  communion  tables  of  ivory,  and,  if  they  will, 
covered  with  gold  ;  the  cup  out  of  which  they  drink  the  sacra- 
mental blood  of  Christ  may  be  of  beaten  gold,  set  about  with 
diamonds  ;  their  ministers  may  be  clothed  in  silk  and  velvet,  so 
they  themselves  will  maintain  them  in  that  manner  ;  otherwise 
they  think  it  absurd  and  against  common  reason  that  inferior 
congregations  must  by  ecclesiastical  tithes  and  oblations  maintain 
the  silken  and  velvet  suits  and  lordly  retinue  of  the  ministers  and 
ecclesiastical  officers  of  princes  and  nobles.  (7)  They  hold  that 
the  pastors  of  particular  congregations  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
highest  spiritual  officers  in  the  Church  over  whom  (by  any  Divine 
ordinance)  there  is  no  superior  pastor,  but  only  Jesus  Christ  ;  and 
that  they  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  that  arrogate  or  take 
upon  themselves  to  be  pastors  of  pastors.    (8)  They  hold  that  the 
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highest  and  supreme  office  and  authority  of  the  pastor  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel  solemnly  and  publicly  to  the  congregation,  by  interpret- 
ing the  written  Word  of  God,  and  applying  the  same  by  exhorta- 
tion and  reproof  unto  them.  They  hold  that  this  was  the  greatest 
work  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  did,  and  that  whosoever  is 
thought  worthy  and  fit  to  exercise  this  authority  cannot  be 
thought  unworthy  or  unfit  to  exercise  any  other  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  authority  whatsoever.  (9)  They  hold  that  the  pastor 
or  minister  of  the  Word  is  not  to  teach  any  doctrine  unto  the 
Church  grounded  only  upon  his  own  judgement  or  opinion,  or  upon 
the  judgement  or  opinion  of  any  or  all  the  men  in  the  world  ;  but 
only  that  truth  that  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  and  prove  evidently 
and  apparently  by  the  Word  of  God  soundly  interpreted.  (10) 
They  hold  that  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures  and  opening  the 
sense  thereof  he  ought  to  follow  those  rules  only  that  are  followed 
in  finding  out  the  meaning  of  other  writings,  to  wit,  by  weighing 
the  propriety  of  the  tongue  wherein  they  are  written,  by  weigh- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  place,  comparing  one  place  with 
another,  and  by  considering  what  is  properly  spoken,  and  what 
tropically  or  figuratively." 

These  convictions  thus  decisively  stated  might  be  supplemented 
from  other  confessions  of  faith,  or  from  the  statements  of  prisoners 
under  examination.  It  would  be  like  counting  the  sand  to  quote 
the  numerous  cases  where  these  early  Congregationalists  assert 
that  that  only  is  a  true  Church  of  Christ  which  is  composed  of 
spiritual  men.  In  the  matter  of  the  reception  of  members  and  of 
Church  discipline  in  cases  of  immorality,  they  were  of  opinion  that 

Christ  hath  given  this  power  to  receive  in  or  to  cut  off  any 
member,  to  the  whole  body  together  of  every  Christian  congrega- 
tion, and  not  to  any  one  member  apart,  or  to  more  members 
sequestered  from  the  whole,  or  to  any  other  congregation  to  do  it 
for  them."  Touching  the  union  of  Churches  separately  indepen- 
dent, they  anticipated  in  theory  the  action  of  our  county  associa- 
tions, and  of  the  larger  fellowship  of  our  Congregational  Union. 
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The  38th  article  in  the  Amsterdam  Confession  of  Faith  asserts 
that  ahhough  the  particular  congregations  be  thus  distinct  and 
several  bodies,  every  one  as  a  compact  and  knit  citie  in  itself,  yet 
are  they  all  to  walk  by  one  and  the  same  rule,  and  by  all  means 
convenient  to  have  the  counsel  and  help  one  of  another  in  all 
needful  affairs  of  the  Church,  as  members  o^.one  body  in  the 
common  faith  under  Christ  their  only  Head.''  Upon  the  question 
of  the  disendowment  of  the  Church,  one  of  the  burning  questions 
of  our  time,  they  taught  that  the  Queen  might  take  to  her  own 
civil  uses  the  lordships  and  possessions  of  the  prelates  and  other 
clergy,  as  God  hath  foretold  and  appointed  should  be  done  with 
them,  and  as  King  Henry  VIII.  did  with  the  abbots,  monks,  friars, 
nuns,  and  with  their  possessions  and  revenues."  They  held  that 
the  property  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  being  national,  might  be 
^'employed  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  universities,  then 
also  for  the  founding  and  upholding  of  hospitals,  almshouses,  and 
the  like,  for  the  help  of  poor  widows,  fatherless,  and  strangers,  for 
the  impotent,  sick,  and  helpless  of  all  sorts  ;  for  making  and 
repairing  of  bridges,  bye-ways,  &c."  .  .  .  Which  happy  work^ 
by  what  prince  soever  it  be  done  (as  certainly  will  come  to  pass, 
for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken  it),  it  will  greatly  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  themselves,  the  free  passage  of 
the  Gospel,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
commonwealth. ' ' 

Time  tries  all,  and  these  principles  thus  clearly  enunciated  have 
stood  the  test  of  three  centuries  of  time.  Singularly  sagacious 
and  farseeing,  because  Scriptural,  they  have  anticipated  modern 
thought  in  many  of  its  most  striking  phases,  have  leavened  com- 
munities which  have  not  formally  accepted  them,  and  in  that 
coming  supremacy  of  the  democracy  which  is  even  now  at  the 
door  they  will  still  further  justify  that  Divine  Wisdom  who  ever- 
more is  justified  of  her  children. 
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